




















































































LONDON, JANUARY 1, 1847. 


ADDRESS. 


THE PROSPECTS OF BRITISH ART. 


Many of our readers will doubtless remember 
with what pleasure, after days of weary travel- 
ling, they first obtained a glimpse of the still 
distant city towards which they were hasten- 
| ing. The dreary prospect of the road, the 
wretchedness of the wayside inn, the fretful- 
ness of fatigue, are then alike forgotten ; the 
past derives fresh interest by narration, and the 

leasures of the future resting-place are en- 
| feneel by curiosity, by desire, and by hope. We 
|| pause as we journey on, and gaze from the ele- 
|| vation of our mountain path o’er the city glitter- 
|| ing in the distant plain. There is not a battle- 
ment or dome, no tower or spire, which glances 
| 





beneath the radiance of the cloudless sky, or 
which throws a mass of shadows o’er the scene, 
| thatdoes not then become a point of eager specu- 
| lation, A great city and its stirring genius are 
before us; the memorials of its History arise 
| around ; the monuments of its Arts arrest us; 
| and memory recals many a name that has sur- 
| vived the ‘toons of Time, the proscriptions of 
Hatred, and which now hallows every step 
| within its walls. 
|  Thusthe Past animates the Future; thestrug- 
gle, the toil, the varied danger to reach the 
| ong-sought spot, endear it: for no ssion is 
80 proud a possession as that which we have 
| struggled for and won. To succeed to an illus- 
trious inheritance is a matter of honourable 
| pride; but it is with a pride higher and purer 
| that we recal the actions of our past life, esti- 
mate what we have self-acquired, and feel that 
| we have created an honourable inheritance to 
| transmit to our successors. Now, we trust that 
| we shall not be accused of a much misplaced 
| presumption, if we assimilate our pzesent posi- 
| tion with that which we have described. The 
dangers and the toil of the upward and the on- 
| ward course are over, and our present success 
| 48 to us as our pleasant city of refuge. We have 
now but to enjoy all its resources for our im- 
| provement, and to extend what it has 
| Up. That possession also, of public opinion; 
which we have won, we trust year by year to 
transmit as an inheritance honourable and un- 
impaired. And, in truth, at no time were our 
Prospects brighter, our means of success more 
assured. This may lighten labour, but it does 
| Dot lessen duty : for increased exertion mustever 
meet the increased demand for exertion. But 
let those prospects be considered. 
ad Art cannot ameliorate social condition, it 
omes at least its instructress, by becoming its 
teflex type. Contrast its present with its past 
position in men’s minds in England : has not its 
Progress been dependent upon the general moral 
entition of the people? For what hitherto has 
n that moral condition ?>—the few educated, 
andthe many uninstructed. A few greatmen at 
court, at the bar, in the camp, above which; 
= Successive intervals, some greater name has 
ve and cast, like a lofty beacon, its bright 
; tance over the wide-spread mass of i 
ance which lay beneath, as the dread dark- 
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ness of an unfathomable abyss. The civil wars 
felon pee be a imag treasons and the re- 

igious ha of the Tudor periods, — the t 
Rebellion, —the Revolution o11688,=the High- 
Church squabbles of Queen Anne, and the po- 
litical strife of the entire reigns of the present 
dynasty—however they tended to deve op na- 
tional resources, and the greatness of individual 
character—were certainly not calculated to ex- 
tend the peaceful Arts among the people. The 
very necessity of the times, and the common 
tendencies of individuals, have been also to in- 
crease national power, by the extension solely of 
industrial resources, with which, as regards the 
masses, the saddest ignorance is compatible. It 
is true that, as anation, England has been ever 
comparatively wealthy ; but Wealth is not ne- 
cessarily the protectress of the Arts. You may 
purchase the labours of genius; you may re- 
ward, but you cannot create, the spirit which 
gave them being;—the sacred fire may be en- 
shrined amid the wealthof the temple, but it 
must descend from Heaven. 

Now, Art employed for the mere purposes 
of wealth becomes the handmaid of delight, 
and gives but refinement to voluptuous- 
ness. Itis the possession of the admiring few, 
not of the worshipping many. Moreover, it has 
no anent principle on which to rest as a 
basis, but depends upon a small circle, ac- 
tuated and guided by all the infinite variety 
and infinite combinations of human tastes, tem- 
peraments, and habits. As to the influence of 
Governments upon the progress of Art, we sus- 

t that Government can effect but little. 

e best influence is that of educated example, 
acting upon a sensitive, generally educated 
people. Of what use had been the patronage 
of Pericles without the Athenian’s perceptive 
worship of the Beautiful? This, however, which 
with us must be the result of education, the 
Greek possessed as the gift of Nature. That 
education does much in this respect few can 
doubt ; nor can anything show this morestrongly 
than the striking contrast between Athens and 
Sparta—placed under the same sky, with the 
same language and religion, the same mythic 
traditions, and yet so opposite in the imagina- 
tive creations of the mind, One, the enthu- 
siastic worshipper of Art ; the other, its indiffer- 
ent spectator. Indeed all recent investigation 
is satisfactory upon this point: the love of Art 
has spread and is commensurate with the in- 
creased education of all classes. In the whole 
history of the species we doubt whether there 
has been anything comparable to the improve- 
ment of England within the last century ;—so 
many admirable inventions, so many applica- 
tions of these inventions, such a progress of 
general cultivation, such an intellectual esti- 
mate of its individual advantages and of its 
moral power! We do not, however, say that 
this has not been accompanied with great evils. 
A large amount of capital has been employed, 
with increased ingenuity to minister to the 
wants of increased refinement; this, which has 
ever a tendency to crowd men together in cities, 
has not hitherto had a beneficial effect. The 
Arts have been separated from Design; men 
have worked as Pox wore the pattern was im- 
ported and pirated by competition. The truth is, 
men have laboured without instruction, amid a 
caste without education. This ishappily now un- 
dergoing a gradual change. Education, adopted 
upon a good system, will soon, we trust, induce 
habits of foresight and self-control, restrain the 
improvidence and profligacy of the idle hour of 
the artisan, raise him in his own respect, and 
make those Arts which are mostly dependent 
upon intellectual and moral refinement the chief 
sources of his pleasures. 

One of the misfortunes, we may say afflic- 
tions, of the lower clesses is, that their social 
condition is for the most part dependent upon 
the upper. The abuse of the powers, and the 
abuse of the means, of enjoyment are the great 
sources of misery and depravity in an advanced 


stageofsociety, Extremes meet; example is more 
I than p t: the bacchanal indul- 
nce of the wealthy finds a ready and a 
irstier imitation in the coarser libations of 
the poor. The cure is to be found, in both 
cases, in the enlightened legislation of the Go- 
vernment, and the public opinion of those who 
stand between them. Fortunately we have 
though this crisis. The generation 
which seg on the a er a the coarse 
enjoyments, the general animal propensities, of 
that of the second George, ea also 
gathered tothe tomb. Another has advanced ; 
its successors are advancing with equal intel- 
lectual power, amid an incredible progress of 
eral knowl » with greater means of re- 
nement at its disposal, and a higher sense of 
relative duty. Is not this propitious to the 
gradual progress of the Arts? O e also :— 
this condition of the upper classes is reflected 
See similar moral improvement of the lower. 
True, they are not what we wish; but they 
are not what they were—nor, as our fellow-men, 
are they what they must be. Yet of these 
what said Haydon ?—* I find throughout the 
Provinces a perfect thirst for a knowledge of 
the beautiful in Art.” Neither for these has 
the Government been idle. Schools of Design, 
established in London, have been multiplied 
throughout the kingdom. Our wealthy capi- 
talists and manufacturers have, by their own 
enterprise, established others on their own 
works. One new Art, that of the Electrotype, 
has been, within six years, brought to perfec- 
tion ; Messrs. Copeland and Garrett have repro- 
duced the classic forms of the antique in a new 
material. Nor is this all: combining greater 
taste and freedom of design with improved 
technical resources, they induce us to hope a 
change as comparatively great in advance in all 
the details of their manufactory as Wedgwood 
formerly effected in his days. We need not, how- 
ever, dwéll on this : the numbers of the Art- 
Unton for the past year will sufficientlyprove the 
general improvement which has taken place in 
“ Art applied to Manufactures.”” Exhibitions 
of the Fine Arts, and Expositions of the Manu- 
facturing and Mechanical Arts, are now com- 
mon to all our large towns; and we defy the 
greatest yo to doubt that there is real pro- 
gress. In Decorative Art there has been also 
a great advance. To the advantages derived 
from Science as applied to the Arts, and of 
which we have almost daily evidence, it is 
unnecessary for us to do more than allude, 
Art, which produces its effects by the combi- 
nation of natural means, even when these are 
restricted to mere artificial effects, enlarges them 
in tion as our knowledge is extended 
of their relative powers and original causes. 
This, recent scientific investigation has done, Of 
Architecture weshall speak with reference only 
to that which is observable in street improve- 
ments; particular buildings indicate alone the 
talent of some eminent architect—a point we 
are not discussing ; but it is from general resulte 
we must deduce the proof of general progress. 
The real power of dhaksperee said Dr, John- 
son, “ is not ~~ be “ 8 vrai of parti- 
cular passeges, but y the fi ral] progress 
of his fable and the tenour o his dialogue ; and 
he that tries to recommend him by select quo- 
tations will succeed like the pedant in Hie- 
rocles, who, when he offered his house to sale, 
carried a brick in his et as a specimen,” 
Now this, which none br deny gd ese as hae 
gards Shakspere, we offer as an illustration 
pF eB om ay relative to the best means of 
ng the excellence, the actual condition, 
of an im t branch of Art. Judging by 
this, then, who can oe within Ag tooy 
twenty years ter rogress n 
ae chat A goggeed um peloe to that date? 
The b in the new streets of the Me- 
po per it at intervals a well-designed 
and richly-decorated mass, or are marked with 





breadth and »implicity, combined with — no- 
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velty and iate treatment. Many houses 
recently erec also, such as those at Ken- 
—although at times reminding us of 


some delineated by Durand—have at least this 
merit, that, if not entirely original, they possess 
grandeur, and are ¢ffective. Some attempts 
at the reproductions of particular styles have 
been also attended with success. e mode, 
too, in which these buildings are finished ex- 
hibits a liberal pe es of capital ; and this 
is a still more ¢ ng pect when consi- 
dered with respect to "s new Treasury | 
Buildings, where the liberality of the Govern- 
ment is now visible, instead of the furmer 
wasteful ex iture, under the plea of State 
economy. Not the least cheering in this branch 
of Art, too, is the fact that almost all our recent 
public buildings, of which opinion has favour- 
ably spoken, are from designs of artists compa- 
ratively unknown. , 

It now only remains for us to consider the 
present condition and, as founded upon this, the 
future pros of Painting and Sculpture. 
The proof here must rest upon external and 
internal evidence, tested by comparison with 
the state of Art in other countries. Now, we 
would fairly put the question to this one issue. 
Admitting the excellence of the French and 
German schools, is it such that the English can- 
not c.mpete with it and does not fairly rival ? 
We speek, as regards Painting, with reference | 
to portraits, landscape, and genre, or nen of 
the usual domestic and imaginative class, Con- 
trasting excellence with excellence, the works 
of one admitted genius with those of another, 
—even mediocrity with mediocrity—we think 
it is not. Our recent Exhibition was of no bad 
augury. If the same determination were evinced 
as in past years, on the aa of some rising 
artists, to sacrifice themselves entirely to por- 
traits, because these “ pay,” as the garniture of 
vanity, better than compositions which task the 
mind, require various knowledge, withdrawal 
from wasteful pleasures, which can only be 
advanced by study and matured by stead 
meditation, this, at least, was also manifeste 
in others—a vigorous and pure imagination, 
great knowledge of character, skill in its deli- 
neation, aptitude to represent the dramatic 
incidents of life with truth, and domestic scenes 
with feeling. 

Of Sculpture we can here speak but little: it 
seems chiefly resigned to busts; and we have 
always considered that part of the passage 
the Royal Academy is compelled to assign 
to it, for the pur of an exhibition-room, 
as containing works ofttimes of great merit, 
but never meant to be seen. Indeed consist- 
ing, as it chiefly does, of works the illustrations 
of the last five years’ obituary, or of something 
very large for exportation and mortuary pur- 
poses, we are not surprised to hear that gloomy 
and cold receptacle considered as ‘‘ The Ceme- 
ae! eager pono We should, however, judge 
upfeirly of our artists if we accepted this as 
the test of their capabilities; we do not say 
that Sculpture requires higher powers than 
Painting to produce a finished work of Art, but 
it appeals to a more limited circle for support, 
attracts less attention from its personality, is 
less descriptive, has a tendcncy rather to re- 
present the abstract and the ideal, than the 
eventual, and, even when in statues “ it revives 
the affictions of the living by recalling the 
memory of the dead,” is estimated rather for 

that cause, than by reason of its powers. By 
the intellectual few estimated for what it is; 
by the many, for what it recals; and thus its 
best creations become the gems of private gal- 
leries. Our space will not it us to continue 
this notice of the different ches of the Fine 
Arts to any extent, yet it would seem unjust to 
omit all notice of mngraving, which, by multi- 
plying the creations of one gifted mind, awakens 
the intelligence and s the sources of en- 





oyment of thousands. In this ent 
lish artists occupy confessedly a very high 


ce. Unequal, perhaps, to reproduce the 
oe apa of the eet liailon masters, and to 
imitate that exquisite sensibility, that blending 
of the divine and human nature, that refine- 
ment of religious feeling, which seems as though 
Faith had descended from Heaven to guide the 
pencil of their genius, as they ed the sor- 
rows, the sufferings, the moral elevation, dignity, 
humility, of the Divine Redeemer, the historic 
and traditional scenes of his life, and those of his 
disciples,— unable, also, to rival the productions 
of the Continental engravers, who, born be- 
neath the same sky, educated in the same faith, 
governed by the same powerful incentives, have 
more deeply imbibed, more freely — guy the 
spirit of these master-minds,—with but this 
abatement, there is no branch of this Art in 
which the British artists are not first, or dread 
no rival. If we concede in Painting that in his- 
torical compositions, in drawing, and some mi- 
nor details, the English school is inferior to the 
schools of Germany and France, we feel assured 
that in the conception and expression of manly 
feeling and human sympathy, by the intellec- 
tual treatment of the themes on which it sub- 
jectively acts, in truth to Nature, and in all the 
charms of colour, it is superior to these and 
any. We might wish to claim Paul Delaroche, 
Bendemann, Hess, and Overbeck; but we are 
roud to claim Eastlake, Mulready, Stanfield, 
Maclise, and Landseer. Time, which gives 
authority to reason, nourishes also predilections 
which have at first a reverential, and next a 
superstitious, influence. The love of old pic- 
tures, under the name of the ‘*‘ Old Masters,” 
has been, we suspect, factitiously increased by 
this; certain it is that when, at recent Exhibi- 
tions, the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
Lawrence, and Callcott were placed as in com- 
parison with some of these, “7 rose rather 
than fell in publicestimation. Now, were this 
the opinion of the as hour, we should not 
rely much on it. The opinion of the day is ever 
hectic and feverish, created, nourished, and 
extended by excitement; ofttimes a passion, 
mostly current from its popularity. But it was 
not so: the opinions then formed were as the 
ray which, firstimperceptibly effused on the hori- 
zon, increases in intensity until it penetrates 
space, and encircles heaven in light. It was 
extensive, and it will be permanent. 

Assuming this view of the present condi- 
tion of British Art to be correct, if not in 
technical details, at least in its main fea- 
tures, we shall proceed to consider its fu- 
ture prospects. Now, this can be argued and 
explained only by reference to the present 
condition of society, and the comparison of 
national characteristics and institutions, by 
which the progress of Art must be affected, as 
its course ever been in the cities and nations 
among which it has chiefly flourished. We 
will contrast Athens with Rome, and these 
with France and Germany: for Athens and 
Rome were as nations. The entire tendency 
of the Athenians was towards the imaginative, 
the conception and worship of the Beautiful. 
Every abstract idea assumed with them its 
plastic type: there is not a quality that ele- 
vates, a vice that lowers, or a moral law that 
governs men, to which they did not impart 
symbolic form. In addition to this desire to 
create that which imagination pictured, the 
constitution of the Athenians excited constant 
emulation. Freedom it was not alwa 
theirs to possess; but the spirit of public 
encouragement never ceased to be a power- 
ful incentive among them. This created 
the chefs-d’ euvre which it rewarded. Athens 
was considered as a theatre, with the 
world for its audience. Their very love of 
amusement awakened genius, their liberality 
increased rivalry, riv advanced the Arts, 


and the nation was grateful towards competitors 
who were ambitious of its esteem. M ogy, 
poetry, heroic virtue, and national feeling were 


the unfailing sources of their artists’ themes. 





Amid the Romans this was : 
tion of Say Arts ee a eee 
from o causes—difference of character 
opposite principles of action, and these ae 
modified by the influence of classes and poli. 
tical institutions, The literature of Greece 
began with poetry and ended with phi osophy; 
that of Rome with philosophy, of whine > 4, 
Stoic was the most popular. i 
with their remarkable practical utilitarian cast 
of mind, was not favourable to the enco 
ment of Art as a national feeling. Art amon 
them was the luxury of the aristocratic desae 
or was employed by the Emperors as a means 
of subjugation by ministering to public gratif- 
cation. Rome at first was embelli from 
pride, and next from policy. The Roman wanted 
the quick sensibility of the Greek—the love of 
the Beautiful—the deep sympathies which take 
unto themselves deified forms to aid the worship 
of the mind. Under how many forms did not the 
Greek represent Love, Grief, and Death? Yet of 
these what said Cicero?>—*“ Love was unworthy 
of a man.’’—* To evince Grief was but fit for 
women”; and under what poetic form could 
Death * ag eames by e who regarded it 
as a public amusement, not as the dyi 
Gladiator? ne 
“ Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.” 
Yet among these men how much did Art 
vail! What a history of its progress is told in 
these words—*‘ The Ruins of Rome!” There 
is not a collection of Art in any city that is not 
now rich by the spoils of one. 

From the “ Decline and Fall of Rome,” Art 
must be considered as modified by Christianity. 
Everything in Greece and Rome had a politi- 
cal or national tendency, not exclusive of moral 
relations, but predominant, In Christianity the 
moral feeling predominates, and all is viewed in 
relation to it; Art became the historian and ex- 

ment of this ; Heaven was the theme, humanity 
ee wee _ a the soe gen or of a 

ominant Church and an imaginative e, its 
most intellectual creations were mi oe Nor 
was this the only influence which animated her 
— To Genius, opinion becomes a faith ; 

hristianity had freed woman from the slavery 
which Paganism had imposed; hence arose 
another most powerful and beneficial co-ope- 
rating agent. Pity for weakness, sympathy for 
misfortune, a religious elevation of feeling, a 
sense of worship as a necessity, a love of the 
Beautiful and of moral purity ; — these are 
woman’s attributes ;—these influenced opinion 
—this acted on the artist. For centuries Art 
was devoted to Religion, and became the de- 
votion of the purest human affections. In 
France, Art flourished principally under the 
patronage of the Court, but we are far from 
stating that it was not appreciated by the 
people. The French, in many respects, repre- 
sent the Athenian; they have the same viva- 
city, a similar quickness of perception and 
sense of the ridiculous, less refined taste, and 
an equal love of change. Amid such @ nation, 
with governments ofttimes lavish, always libe- 
ral, Art must progress; and we are not sur- 
prised at its past glories, or at its present posi- 
tion, which is confessedly elevated and honour- 
able. What Athens was to Greece, Rome to 
the citizen of the Republic, Paris is to France. 
Hence her monumental works of Art, her pride 
in the artist, her appreciation of genius and its 
reward, In Germany, Art has become @ né- 
tional feeling; we are afraid, a national ed 
The tendency to conceive learandly and 

ightly has pushed to extremes, 
because the works of the Middle Ages er 
the devotion of that period heeled re 
seeing uced its igno 
of + en body ; as if, with the reason of 
the man, we should hold it a duty to 
like a child—to imitate the uncertain 
childhood, and emulate its incapacity. 5 
truth is, the Germans have more rar en, be 
genius ; they reproduce from knowledge 
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the force of that living fire 
to. en communicates to its chosen. 
That Germany, however, stands in the front 
rank of those nations who struggle for the 
‘val of the highest styles of Art, none can 
pee i ry power at her disposal— 
deny; and, with every p 
the support of the Church—the patronage of 
her governments, of the higher classes, and of 
an intelligent, earnest, persevering people—we 
neither wonder at what she has already ef- 
fected, nor can we doubt what she is destined 
n. 
a now consider the prospects of Art 
in our own land. We have already alluded to 
its past opponent causes, and shall now only 
consider those which augur its success. First, 
Government has openly and liberally admitted 
its claim to public support. This concession is 
made, too, at a time when the education of the 
le is held binding as a public duty. Thus 
Bducation and the Arts will act and Te-act, 
refine and elevate each other; it signifies 
but little how intellectual beauty is perceived 
(moral truth is only another form of this) ; 
once communicated, it must inspire aver- 
sion for everything vile and specious, which 
becomes thus a social guarantee almost as effec- 
tive as well-considered principles. As know- 
ledge also enables us to see things in their 
causes and their consequences, so does genius, 
whether in Literature or Art, by operating 
upon these as a spiritual sense, enhance, vary, 
and gracefully combine them, until they be- 
come the silent monitors of the conscience and 
of the will. That also which genius discovers is 
a possession for ever: for great truths, once 
admitted, remain the inheritance of generations. 
Thus permanency is added to principle. Of this, 
moreover, Governments may be assured, that, to 
develop, encourage, and employ the talent of 
a nation, is the best guarantee, not only for 
public morals, but political good. If by means 
of her wealth, and through the influence of her 
wer, England follows the example of the 
ter periods of the Roman Empire, as Rome 
she will fall, but not with a fame which still 
consecrates the memory even of Rome’s worst 
ages. Sunk, like Rome, in amusements which 
debase, and public pleasures which enervate, 
what power will then protect her insular do- 
main? Escaping even conquest, her glory 
will pale before the contrast she will present, 
of a nation whose free ancestry gave her the 
dominion of a world, and of descendants whose 
slavishness to mere pleasurable indulgence 
liberated that dominion from her grasp. With- 
out Virtue there is no real greatness ; no real 
power without the cultivation of the highest 
faculties of the mind : this it is alike the duty 
of a Government to recognise, and of a ~—_ 
to fulfil. It is amid the dissipated, the idle, 
the ignorant, half-educated classes, and 
half-efficient intellects, that moral evil chiefly 
abounds; for it is not so much the qua- 
lities with which we are endowed that 
; us, as those of which we are de- 
a A liberal mind will freely acknow- 
error; Genius ascends towards Heaven, 
and its wings, discoloured by the dross of 
Earth, become radiant as they approach the 
source of Wisdom, Truth, and Light; but no 
error, no evil taint is eradicated on a dull, 
obtuse, limited understanding, which imagines 
without feeling, and conceives without clear 
Perception: it is hardened by whatsoever it 
comes in contact with, and, fettered within its 
gl Oo 
ess an in ity. 
cond only to this indication fine ll 
went is the influence of the upper classes. 
We know it is the custom to assert of the 
aristocracy and the upper classes, that Art 
aneT is considered only as the ap 





and wealth ; but it is not so. - 
| ledge and taste are combined, among the ma- 
tion, of these classes, with a liberal 


of the artist, Neither is this a mere 
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fashionable, but a truly intellectual, feeling. 
Good works of the Old Masters attain the 
highest prices, whilst those of a pseudonymous 
character, heretofore current under great names, 
are recognised at their real value, and have 
greatly declined. The works of Turner, Land- 
seer, Mulready, and Eastlake obtain propor- 
tionably high prices ; and in engravings alone, 
from one artist’s productions, a capital amount- 
ing to £12,000 is at this very moment invested. 
Nor is this all: admitting even the considera- 
tion of greater wealth, it is certain that the 
patronage of England, as works of Art 
in progress, as compared with that of the Con- 
tinent, is in a quadruple ratio. Let us consider 
the work of Count Toschi, the Correggio fres- 
cos at Parma, alone as an instance; of this the 
greater proportion of the subscribers will be 
obtained here. On the Continent, it is the 
Crowned Head, a few eminent collectors, and 
the Public Library; her, it is in general these, 
in tens, combined with hun of private 
individuals. ‘Take again the large towns of 
the Continent, and compare them: if from 
Rouen you obtain the patron of four, in 
Manchester this is trebled, and from Berlin 
and Vienna the results are in proportion. 
Indeed we believe that among our wealthy 
manufacturers and es there exists an 
appreciation of the artist, and a patronage not 
dicsimilar to that which was once the pride of 
the citizens of Florence, Genoa, and Venice. 
For the great principles of Nature are ever the 
same; it is from her t we first imbibe the 
sense of Beauty, from the of her Book we 
derive the instruction of each day; Genius 
transfers her scenes, relates her varied history, 
and we worship the Deity, the creative spirit, 
in its : for the homage of man to the 
elevated in man is but the sympathy of Nature 
with her own. Time is the Genius which de- 
velops, expands, and bears the truths of Nature 
to Eterni 


ity. 
y “Her path of light, 
Only more beauteous in its waving line, 
Blends with the sunny road of moral sight.” 


Nor is this eae indiscriminate. There 
is but one uisite for its extension—Merit. 
Neither is it destined solely for the eye, even 
although Art thus appeal to the senses, and 
refines them. Mere organic pleasure is not the 
result of this feeling, for as one healthy nerve 
imparts tone, sense, and strength to another, so 
does Art extend the gratifications that result 
from the perception of Beauty in one form, 
to the creation of the Beautiful in all. Thus 
we find in the manufacturing districts mani- 
fest signs of improvement—in design, in the 
chemical knowiedge of colour, the laws of its 
employment, greater novelty and correctness 
of form, and that works of the commonest kind 
are now conducted upon principles which pro- 
duce the highest. e importance of this can- 
not be overrated: a manufacturing nation such 
as England must, to retain her supremacy, 
be prepared to maintain a rivalry not with one 
but all competitors. If she do not, the Conti- 
nent is closed, there is no market there; nay 
more, she is excluded from her own. That 
this has been the case, and is still to a t 
degree, none will deny; hence the establish- 
ment of Schools of Design ; hence the ——_ 
the duty, of their most efficient superintend- 
ence ; hence the importance of combining Art 
as knowledge, with Art as a possession. We 
say to our Manufacturers—Hang the works of 
British Art in your parlours, and let their in- 
fluence go forth with = to the workshop. 
We care not on what Genius is exercised—a 
picture, a statue, a plate, a teapot, a stove; 
show us its trace, its presence, and we honour 
it. Man, however debased, is man, end still 
bears his aspect towards Heaven. __ ; 

That an improved feeling does exist in this 
respect we are proud to acknowledge, and far 
more to admit and to combine with it that which 
is observable among the middle and lower 





classes. There is now hardly a house you cnter 
in which some engraving, at least, is not found, 
after an English artist, that, but two gene- 
rations ago, would have been held as only 
suited to the palace. No love of Art! — 
go into the cottages of the poor, and see how 
Art has “ae ye the prints of the “Twelve 
Knights,” the titular “St. George and 
Apocryphal Dragon,” the “ Golden Game of 
Goose,” and tawdry dramatic incidents from 
the stores of Messrs. Belch and Langley; by 
scripture illustrations and cheap reproduc- 
tions of works of a good class. No love of Art! 
—why, Art has descended to teaboarus, and 
refines even the productions of papier maché. 
We repeat again, let our ers but refer to 
a pm of the Ant-Union for the last year, it 
will guarantee our assertion of the present pro- 
gress ; and our hope of the future prospects of 
Art as founded upon that p . Yes; 
as has been the extension of Literature, ll be 
that also of Art: for Art appeals to the same 
faculties of the mind for its appreciation. Like 
Literature, it has its origin in fancy and the 
imagination, and is equally the type and relater 
of moral and historic truth. enever their 
eee are recalled, wherever they are 
ound, they come to us as pleasant memorials— 
kindly friends. They ereate for us society in 
solitude; they enhance the pleasures of so- 
ciety. Our lot is fortunately cast in a cen- 
tury which recognises knowledge and the 
Arts as a moral power, and estimates them, 
not for their mere acquisition and ion, 
but by their practical influence. barren 
truths and learned sophisms of the scholastic 
a pleased an age which played with 
nowledge as children do with toys. ‘But the 
real philosophy of knowledge is the philosophy 
of active duties. Upon our own Government 
has fallen, not the administration of a pe 
state, the interests of an inactive and auaeek 
people, but the interests of a nation whose 
commerce and whose arms have established its 
dominion in every quarter of the globe. The 
language, the laws, the Literature of England, 
are already the means of intercourse, and will 
become the basis of the institutions, of those 
states destined to zise on the ruins of our pre- 
sent empire. Since the Roman, none has been 
so extensive ; the Queen reigns over a popula- 
tion the haughtiest of the Roman Emperors 
never numbered beneath his sway—a dominion 
in which the sun never sets ! 


Sepuamtaene 
Solis ab Hesperio cubili.” 

The pride of this-is great, the glo: t; how 
much than both the souviotion thes this 
is not the sway of conquest, but the conquest of 
civilization ? w benign the satisfaction, how 


oy the hope, that the reign of Vicrorta will 
that of moral power exercised towards moral 
ends! Already is this manifest. The Minister 
of the Sovergien has announced his intention 
to provide liberally for the education of the 
people; and the name of Paince Atzert is 
now inseparably connected, gratefully wel- 
comed, generously extended, as the Promorer 
of Barrisn Ant. It was the glory of Pericles 
to have rebuilt the Parthenon, and to be the 
protector and the patron of Phidias; but his 
glory was tarnished by the ostracism of Cimon, 
and the corruption of his life. It was the boast 
of Augustus that he found Rome of brick and 
left it of marble; yet this fame was not the 
halo which adorns a noble mind, but the base 
glare which concealed the dy of his earlier 
years—the proscriptions of the triumvirate and 
the murder of Cicero. It was the pride of 
Lorenzo to embellish Florence, to encourage Art, 
and to revive Literature ; to be the councillor 
of princes, the arbiter of states, the friend of 
Politian, Mirandola, and Michael Angelo; but 
Lorenzo restored not to Florence the freedom 
he had despoiled, and aided the moral debase- 
ment of the citizens by the example of his own. 
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The reign of Louis XIV. was the Augustan 
age of French Literature and Art. Paris 
was embellished by Blondel, Mansard, and 
Perrault. Louis was at once the patron 
and the protector of Lesueur, Lebrun, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Molier®, Bossuet. But he dis- 
graced Literature by the flattery he exacted ; 
and the Arts of Peace were dishonoured by his 
pe f= ge of them to commemorate wars his 
ambition had kindled, and victories which by 
the Genius of others he had won. He made 
Art the hireling, and Literature the parasite, 
of a selfish voluptuary. Yet among those upon 
whom History has bestowed the title of 
* great,” Louis has claims to be enrolled, for 
his views and his ambition were alike com- 
mensurate with his position and his age. There 
is a greatness even in crime which wins respect. 
Tue Protector of the Arts these great mer. 
protected ; uniting intellectual power with 
the influence of a and more ennobling 
creed ; his lot cast in an age, com to the 
general knowledge of which that of the past is 
ignorance; amid a nation “not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, piercing spirit’; 
powerful by wealth, by political position, by 
extent of dominion, and the —s exercise 
of faculties richly endowed with the varied 
p pee ages — we eel, we trust, we are assured, 
we ind no idle hope in saying, it is 
reserved for Purnce Aupgrt to illustrate the 
influence of the Arts upon the minds of others, 
Ly the graceful and natural elevation of his own ; 
that to him is conceded a great destiny, to him 
a noble fame—the promotion of the happiness 
of a powerfu! nation, and of nations subject to 
that nation, by extending and confirming man’s 
reverence for the Ants or Peace. And this not 
as Pericles dic, from pride; not as Augustus, 
from policy ; not as Lorenzo, from craft ; but by 
the exercise of those high qualities which have 
already made hs name dear to the British nation, 
as we Gesire they may hereafter to the world. It 
was a noble act of Napoleon to place, with his 
own hands, on the head of his affianced bride, the 
crown that his warrior genius had won : it will 
be.a purer act for a Prince of these Isles to en- 
circle his Consort's brow with the diadem of 
the “ Arts of Peace,” for Peace has her victo- 
ries no less than War,—and the conquests of 
** Moral Good "’ and of “ Intellectual Progress” 
are ter and more glorious than those of 
Austerlitz or Waterloo. Greater, as more allied 
to deity ; more glorious, as more allied to hu- 
manity. ‘‘ I doubt not,” said Milton, “if some 
great and worthy stranger should come among 
us, wise to distern and mould the temper of a 
people, and how to govern. it, observing the 
high hopes and aims, the diligent alacrity of 
our extended thoughts and reasonings in the 
pursuit of truth and freedom, but that he would 
cry out as Pyrrhus did—if such were my Epi- 
rots I would not despair the greatest design that 
could be attempted to make a kingdom happy.” 
We are full of Hope—for Prince and People 
alike acknowledge and feel the force of our great 
t's injunction, —“Let not England forget 





er ee of teaching nations how to 
live.’ 
PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 
Tur it which graces the present num- 


ber of our Journal is engraved by Mr. Henry 
Robinson, from the miniature by R. Tuor- 
nun, Esa.—painted for her Majesty, and in 
her Majesty's ion. 

It cannot to prove a most acceptable gift 
to our subscribers—not alone because of its high 
merit as a work of Art, but asa striking and 
most a likeness of one who is endeared 
to millions. 

It is, in our judgment, the “ worthiest” of 


the many portraits of the Queen; conveying a | 
loftier idea than any other we have seen of in- | 


tellectual strength combined with feminine 
grace and womanly dignity. 


NOTES ON THE APPLICATION 
or * 
THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
To 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN FRANCE, 
By W. Cooxe Tartor, LL.D. 


Tue belief that the French are superior to 
the English in the Arts of Design is too widely 
diffused not to have some foundation in fect. 
There are, of course, many examples of foreign 
ugliness being preferred to domestic beauty, as, 
for instance, the monsters of China to the grace- 
ful figures in “statuary porcelain *’ ; but such 
caprice is limited and transitory ; the preference 
of French design is, on the contrary, deliberate 
and general, and the utmost for which the 
most patriotic of Englishmen contends is, that 
weare approaching to an equality. Conceding 
that this superiority still exists, we have fur- 
ther to inquire whether it is general or special, 
whether it ades all the realms of Art, or 
whether it is confined to one school or kind of 
Art; and also to examine a different, though 
in sound rather a similar, question, whether 
this artistic superiority extends over all 
branches of industrial production, or is confined 
to certain manufactures. In the first place, we 
have to remark that the superiority of the pre- 
sent lish school of painting is acknowl] 
by the French themselves, and that, though 
some barbarous statues di e too many public 
places in London, British sculptors, as a body, 
may, at least, claim equality with the sculptors 
south of the Channel. In higher Art, then, the 
question is settled ; but another question arises 
which it is of great importance to our future 
investigations to have examined, and that is, 
what is the characteristic of French Art gene- 
rally, and what predominant features, in general 
roduction, enable us to discover the object of 
rench taste. 

Paris and London have many features in 
common ; the inhabitants of the two capitals 
frequently interchange visits; the Faubourg 
St. Honoré is, by the Parisians, almost re- 
garded as an English town, but no British sub- 
ject, walking through Paris, can for a moment 
forget that he is in a foreign city. He may not 
be able to —— all the differences which he 
observes to rigid scrutiny of a dialectic 
analysis ; he may find it difficult to describe, 
and impossible to define, them; but he is not the 
less conscious of their existence, and even the 
familiarity produced by long residence does not 
always reconcile him to their strangeness. It is 
not necessary to raise the question, whether the 
preference should be assigned to the French or 
the English capital ; it is enough to say that the 
difference between them is obvious and striking; 
in church and house and shop,—in public edi- 
fice and private building—in monument and 
ornament—in memorial to the dead and deco- 
ration of the living—in the toy for childhood 
and the staff for age,—the difference forces 
itself upon the attention : we are impressively 
taught at every step that life in England is 
more domestic, and in France more dramatic. 
National Art embodies national thought and 
national life ; there is, therefore, an antecedent 
probability that we shall find a domestic feel- 
ing predominant in English Art, and a dra- 
matic feeling equally predominant in that of 
France : homeliness, on the one hand, tending 
to degenerate into dulness ; and theatrical dis- 
play, on the other, liable to be exaggerated into 
buffoonery. 

It is a corroboration of this view to find that 
@ great portion of the productive industry of 
Paris is imitative ;—imi*atir:_ of form, design, 
and material, Moc% -};.weilery and Mosaic 





old abound in every direction, and the sho 

in which they are sold far surpass those of the 
goldsmiths and silversmiths in brilliancy and 
outward show ; indeed they surpass them in 
| absolute workmanship, for the inferiority of 











the French jewellers in gold chains, ri 

to those of England, Switzerland’ ye 
many, is very notorious. The 
tation in — earth, and 
us everywhere; casts, statuett i 
friezes and alto-relievos, are 1 te found ~ 
every large street, and still more abundantly 
in the arcades, called by the French pa 

with which Paris begins to be penetrates i 
every direction. Generally speaking, those 
imitations are both correct and spirited; we 
doubt, indeed, whether their copies of Etruscan 
or Italo-Grecian vases could vie with those of 
Wedgwood or Copeland and Garrett ; and we 
believe that the iron-castings of Coalbrookdale 
are in form, vigour, and execution to the 
best ch bronzes; but, comparing Paris and 
London generally, we must concede the palm to 
the former city in the greater extent, the greater 
variety of materials, and, with some excep- 
tions, in the superior execution of the imita- 
tions of ancient and foreign Art. 

Let us, for a moment, glance at some of the 
materials employed. Cheapness, in the discus- 
sion before us, is an important element, because 
objects of Art, placed within the reach of the 
operative class, become the teachers of pro- 
ducers. For this reason we must not pass over 
as unimportant the copies of bronzes in zinc, 
of vases in Beauvais ware, of marble, ivory, 
and wood-carving in the new fictile composi- 
tion invented by Jules John. The last-named 
of these must first engage our attention, not so 
much from its intrinsic excellence or import- 
ance, as on account of the great extent and 
variety of its imitative applications, which will 
help us to point out some considerations con- 
nected with different historic schools of Art, 
from which we hope to evolve some suggestive 
canons of criticism. 

Turning from the Boulevards into the Pas- 
sage de l Opéra, our attention is engaged by a 
large shop, which at first sight seems to be a 
miniature museum of artistic specimens and 
curiosities from all ages and countries; the 
copies appear to have been made in bronze, 
marble, ivory, and wood, so that it is not with- 
out difficulty a stranger becomes convinced 
that all these imitations are composed of one 
and the same material. 

On inquiry, we learned that the new plastic 
composition has for its basis a calcareous earth, | 


productive imi- 
Papier maché meets 





combined with some other substances, and 
particularly with that which the Germans call 
meerschaum, and the French, éeume de mer. — It 
has the valuable peculiarity of not shrinking 
either in the moulding or the firing, and of 
taking different colours in the latter process, 
by varying the proportions of the compound. 
Tes we are led to conclude that John’s pro- 
ductions are formed, like Minton’s Mosaics, by 
the pressure of dry powder, and should be 
classed with plastic rather than fictile compo- 
sitions. We believe that moulding by pressure 
is capable of much wider application than it | 
has yet received, and that it will be found to 
ennhine great accuracy with great cheapness. 
Experiments, to which we are not at liberty 
more distinctly to refer, are beinz made by an 
amateur to form mouldings from sawdust by 
pressure, and seem to promise @ successful issue. 
In France the multiplication of cheap copies 
of works of Art has become a national necessity, 
because the elements of drawing and design 
are taught in all the primary and charity 
schools; and the same practice is being adopted 
in Western Germany. We shall at a future _ 
have to point out the immense importance © 
an artistic education of artisans; but here we 
shall only say that any invention which wn 
litates the supply of models is highly imporian 
to the extension of such a system 0 —_ 
and that John’s copies of the ‘ Venus = A 
dicis,’ ‘The Dying Gladiator,’ ‘The Apollo 
the Belvidere,” and many other priceless Te 
mains of antiquity, are equa’ in ae 
superior in beauty to any plaster casts we 5# 
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jbited. We must, however, say 
pang ohare at the best, is inferior to the 
statuary in of Copeland and Garrett, 
in its lustrous semi-transparency sur- 
hon by tee alabaster. In ooking over 
this extensive and varied collection, the objects 
group themselves naturally and without an 
effort into distinct and well-defined classes of 
Art, which, by contrast and comparison, sug- 
gest some considerations that appear worthy 
of attention. A slight glance around enables 
ts to comprehend that there are Classic spe- 
cimens, Middle-Age apeineen Religious 
cimens, and Modern-French specimens before 
us. We are interested in discovering the cha- 
racteristic of the last, and some assistance may 
be derived from comparing it with the others. 
And here, if an auther may be permitted for 
a time to lay down the solemn “‘ we, and 
address himse mally to his readers, I wish 
to have it understood that the observations 
about to be made, on what appeared to me the 
generic characteristics of these different schools 
of Art, will be rather a transcript of the sug- 
gestions they raised in my min than any lo- 
gical analysis of their several peculiarities. 
And I may further add, that, if these observa- 
tions ap} discursive, and seem to digress 
widely the mere consideration of ma- 
nufactures, I am every day more and more 
convinced of the importance of enlarging the 
sphere of artistic observation, and of combining 
with the consideration of every work, and of 
every fabric, not merely its direct effect, but 
all its associations and suggestions. . 
In the great Classic remains of antiquity we 
as the most striking characteristic the 
almost total absence of mystery: it is directly 
tative, and hardly ever symbolic. Its 
ing thought is idealized humanity; its 
are immortal men, its goddesses deified 
women, Hence no artists ever exhibited the 
human form in such exquisite perfection, and 
none ever catried humanity so thoroughly into 
every form of production. The female bust 
was the ideality of the Grecian vase, though 
inthe Greek colonies of Southern Italy there 
was a wide departure from the type. When 
conception is limited to idealized humanity, 
perfection of form becomes everything in its 
development. Hence simplicity and almost 
severity are seen in every Classic statuary ; one 
fixed and definite form of intelligence, and 
rarely more than one, is worked out by the 
sculptor. Each statue embodies one thought, 
end that one thought is always a definite, and 
generally a noble, conception. 
Now, Medieval Art is the very reverse of 
all this; the contrast is precisely that which 
pyeen establishes between old Timotheus and 


“ He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.” 

Christianity established a thought the very 
Opposite to that of Paganism : instead of huma- 
nity idealized into divinity, it brought down 
deity to inspire, inform, and indwell in sinful, 
ng humanity. Man ceased to be a type, 
he became aself; the individual became every- 
thing, and the class nothing; admiration was 
» and faith substituted; it was not 
enough to worship—it was requisite to believe; 
the most gorgeous gift to the altar was worth- 
when compared with the homage of the 
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and a whole hecatomb of victims was va- 
lueless when compared with a broken and con- 
trite spirit. Man, restored to his individuality, 
Was uresistibly impelled to a new form cf de- 
mocracy ; his object became not to share in the 
government, but to achieve personal independ- 
ence. These great thoughts, imperfectly com- 
Prehended, and in their full extent escaping the 
os Pa human intelligence, pervaded every 
nent and form of medieval existence. 
object of the artist was not to make name 
and fame by embodying a recognised concep- 
Yon, but to reveal the mighty mystery under 





the burden of which his own intelligence heaved 
and panted. They attempted the solution of 
an awful problem, and cut every tentative pro- 
cess of their mind in wood and stone. Symbo- 
lic thought was patiently worked out by those 
unknown and nameless men—thought imper- 
fectly comprehended, and therefore grossly de- 
veloped—but still energetic thought, not the 
less grand because it was often grotesque in its 
impersonations. 

ohn’s copies of the medieval carvings and 
sculptures so closely imitate the colourin 
which antiquity has given to the wood an 
stone, that it is scarcely possible to examine 
them without endeavouring to discover what 
was the nature of the thought which was strug- 
gling for existence in the mind of the medieval 
artist. It is obvious that he was elaboratin 
his ideas with the same slow and painful toi 
which he was bestowing on the wood or stone; 
the physical and the mental process went on 
together, and both are manifestly combined in 
the anomalous result. 

As the religious element became more defi- 
nite, Medieval was transported into Christian 
Art. It would lead us too far from our proper 
subject to investigate the relations between 
Christianity and Art : reserving, then, this sub- 
ject for future consideration, we must now point 
to one of its abuses—the marked tendency in 
modern religious Art to dramatize the mystery 
of Redemption. Whether the Crucifixion be, 
or be not, a proper subject for sculptors and 
painters, we presume not to determine, but sure 
we are that minuteness of anatomical detail is 
dangerous in religion, and false in Art. Eccle- 
siastical decoration is beginning to excite much 
attention in England, and it has already af- 
forded a new field of employment to various 
manufacturers ; let it s:<, therefore, be deemed 
travelling out of the recsrd to say that symbo- 
lism is far more cognate to religious Art than 
direct representation. 

The histrionic character of French Art is no- 
where more obvious than in the modern reli- 
gious structures of Paris, and in none of these 
more strongly marked than in the Chnrch of La 
Madeleine and the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 
Architectural criticism does not, however, enter 
into our province, and we merely indicate those 
places as palpable evidences of the justice of 
our opinions. It is more to our purpose to show 
that the histrionic style in Art, kept within its 
proper limits, is precisely that style which is 
most appropriate to manufacturing design. The 
precise difference between Fine Art and De- 
signing Art is, that the great object of the for- 
mer is to suggest thought, that of the latter to 
produce pleasing emotion ; the first is perma- 
nent, the second transitory; the painter may 
claim from us patient examination, the designer 
must catch us at the first passing glance, or fail 
altogether. A School of Design, conducted asa 
kind of preparatory academy for the National 
Gallery, would produce an abundance of 
twenty-fifth-rate painters, and hardly one good 
designer. In design for manufactures, the first 
and almost the last consideration is effect—de- 
finite, striking, and immediate effect, The very 
description of the designer’s object shows it to 
be theatrical, and shows that some exaggeration 
is necessary to success. On the other hand, 
the designer must have some knowledge of the 
principles of higher Art to save him from ex- 
cessive exaggeration, which often degenerates 
into downright absurdity. 

There are two conditions in every manufac- 
tured article—that it should be useFrvut, and that 
it should be pteasine ; domestic taste attaches 
exclusive importance to the former condition, 
dramatic taste as exclusively dwells upon the 
latter. The object of the designer is to combine 
both ; and it is almost of as much importance 
that he should be industrially educated as that 
he should be artistically educated. Asa dra- 
matist he ought to know something of the con- 
struction of the syage. Now, this is signally 





manifest in the contrast between English and 
French manufactures, In all sorts of porcelain 
we are fully their equals, in some their supe- 
riors. But the artists for the Potteries are 
familiar with every process of the manufacture, 
and know beforehand what can and what can 
not be accomplished, They are chemists as 
well as artists; and are forced to take careful 
heed of the effect of fixing on their colours ; 
and, furthermore, they are econumusis, veIng 
forced to regard the domestic uses ana conyve- 
niences of their several services. And thus, 
then, Art, in some of its most important apoli- 
cations, necessarily assumes that domestic cha- 
racter which is s> peculiarly English. On the 
other hand, there ic no disguising our infe- 
riority in textile fabrics ; English designers do 
not sufficiently distinguish between patterns to 
be printed and patterns to be woven; they 
have not sufficiently studied the resources of 
the cylinder and the Jacquard, nor do the 
always calculate upon the resources for ground- 
ing offered by Lockett’s po of etching. 

urthermore, the patterns for textile fabrics are 
essentially histrionic ; they have reference to 
the effect produced on spectators, not to the 
convenience of the person by whom they are 
worn: the faulis of English design, timidity 
and tameness, are theatrical deficiencies; the 
perfections of French design, boldness and 
spirit, are requisites for success on the stage. 
But even thus we believe that the superiority 
of the French is greatly overrated, In the first 
place, it must be remembered that, in an artistic 
sense, Paris is most emphatically France. No 
Lyonnese manufacturer can or will show his 
best designs until they have been published in 
Paris, and the same rule is stringently enforced 
on the ribbon manufacturers of St. Etienne. 
Hence English visitors to Paris find all the de- 
sign of France concentrated in Delisle’s great 
silk establishment, in the Ville de Paris, the 
Ville de Londres, and other immense magazines, 
which, instead of being the choice, they regard 
as the average, of the kingdom, The best of 
these productions, again, are bought by English 
houses and sold in London, where we conse- 
quently mistake for an average the most select 
of carefully-selected productions. 

But at present the French superiority in 
silks arises more from the excellence of their 
chemical manipulation of colour than from 
either taste or design. In everything connected 
with manufacturing education, whether indus- 
trial or artistic, we are now far behind any 
country in Europe. There is no such thing as 
“A School of Arts and Manufactures"’ in the 
three kingdoms. Now, Ict us just glance at 
some of the courses of lectures given at the 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures esta- 
blished in Paris. 

General Chemistry ........+++ M. Dumas, assisted by 
M. Canours, 
Industrial Chemistry ........ M. PayEn. 
Chemical Analysis ........ M. P8LiGorT. 
Production of Textile Fabrics M. ALCAN. 
Potteries.....+-sseeeeeceeces M. SALVETAT, 
Design ...ccccoccsecs eoveee M, NOUVIAN, 
And to this School no student is admissible who 
does not show at the entrance-examination that 
he possesses a knowledge of drawing and de- 
sign fully equal to that acquired by the first- 
class pupils of Somerset House. In fact, draw- 
ing and design are, by law, included in the 
course of all the primary and charity schools, 
so that the French School of Design begins its 
course of instruction at about the same point 
where ours terminates. Here is an obvious 
cause of English inferiority, and a cause which 
aT day increases in fearful importance. We 
shall, therefore, early take an opportunity of 
describing the provision made combined 
artistic and industrial education in France, and 
describe the functions in this t work d's- 
charged respectively by the Board of Trade, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, the Muni- 
cipalities, and the enterprise of private indi- 
viduals. 
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OBITUARY, 


MRS. MARY GREEN. 


Disp, on the 2nd of October last, Mrs. Mary 
Green, @ lad Een by her talents in 
miniature painting, ‘Be was the widow of the 
late Mr. James , portrait painter, and 
second daughter of Mr. liam Byrne, the emi- 
nent landscape engraver. Her sister, the late 
Miss Byrne, was noted for her talents in 
flower painting. 

At the 
career, few professors of eminence in the depart- 
ment of miniature painting existed, so that her 
means of deriving instruction from the works of 
hef brethren were very lirited. She became a 

upil of Arlaud, a Swiss artist of that day ; but 
t was by a careful aw: A ns ~ epee A the 
masterpieces of Reynolds, and of the productions 
of the old masters ( cially Vandyke), that her 
ideas were enlarged, and the foundation laid 
for that refined taste and — of style which pre- 
eminently characterized her works. Art, indeed, 
in her found one of its most enthusiastic votaries, 
for, at an early age, it became with her an all-absorb- 
ing pursuit; an gifted by Nature with a true feel- 
ing for Art, a keen susceptibility of the charms of 
chiaroscuro and colour, combined with indefatiga- 
ble industry, she acquired that mastery of its prin- 
ciples w enabled her to infuse into her works 
those high qualities which delight the artist and 
the man of taste, viz., breadth and attention to 
the whole ; hence her miniatures maintain their 
ground by the side of the best works of the pre- 
sent day. Her compositions were simple and un- 
affected ; and it is deserving of notice that her male 
portraits were of equal excellence with her female 
ones, the former being distinguished by a fulness 
of manner, a vigour, and masterly execution, 
whilst the latter were marked by grace, feminine 
beauty, and corresponding delicacy of touch: 
the attainment of this appropriate harmony bear- 
ing evidence of a superior mind. ‘ 

Amongst her productions may be specified ‘ The 
Portrait of her Majesty the Queen Dowager,’ well 
known from the engraving by Agar. : 

The subject of our notice was an annual exhi- 
bitor at the Royal Academy from 1805 until the 
demise of her husband in 1834, when she retired 
from the profession ; but not from the practice of 
the Art: Tor although, from declining health and 
other causes, few works emanated from her pen- 
cil, her passion for Art remained unabated, and 
her powers unimpaired, til! the last. 

In domestic life her career was exemplary, 
kind, and endearing to those around her, and, 
regardless of self, she was ever the life of her 
circle; to an engaging address she added a well- 
stored mind, pre aa powers of conversation 
and reasoning, and a remarkable independence of 
eharacter. sease of the heart, unknown to her 
family until recently, deprived the world of a wo- 
man who was an ornament to her profession, and 
also to her sex. 


MR. THOMAS FINLABON. 


It is with feelings of the deepest regret we have 
to record the sudden and unexpected death of 
Mr. Thomas Finlason, who, it will be remem- 
bered, has so long been connected—first with 
Mr. Alderman Moon, and latterly with the house 
of Messrs. H GravesandCo. Mr. Finlason’s 
connexion with the Fine Arts was of long stand- 
ing; he was pc same 7 — a 
kingdom for purpose of exhibiting produc- 
tions of Modern Art. As a friend he was aces, 
in his duty indefatigable and truly just, and but 
few there are who will net sympathize with us at 
his loss, and deeply lore so sudden a bereave- 
ment. He died on the 5th of December, after a few 
days’ illness, at Glasgow, from a “ disease of the 
og while exhibiting, at Mr. John Finlay’s, 
Mr. J. F. Herring's picture of ‘ Feeding the 
Horse,’ and he was buried with every demonstra- 
tion of respect in the Necro lis at Glasgow. Mr. 
Finlason was the son of the late Captain Finlason, 
a family formerly ae of considerable pro- 
perty in the West Indies; but of which, owing to 
the changes that have taken place in those islands, 
the subject of our memoir was wholly deprived for 
the last few years. He has left a widow, two sons, 
and three danghters, who, with the exception of 
the eldest son, we regret to add are but scantily 
provided for. 


od Mrs. Green commenced her | 





VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF THE 
RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, 
BELGRAVE-SQUARE, 


Tuts famous gallery was formed by the last 
Duke of Bridgewater, and hence called the 
Bridgewater Gallery; but, as it passed at his 
decease into ion of his nephew (the 


| then ~—— of Stafford), it is better known 


to the lic by the title of the Stafford Gal- 
lery. The Marquis of Stafford was one of 
the greatest patrons of Art, of which he pos- 
sessed consummate knowledge; he added, by 
purchase, many fine works to the magnificent 
collection he inherited, and under the designa- 
tion of the Stafford Gallery it has frequently 
been described. He was subsequently created 
Duke of Sutherland. At his death the collec- 
tion was divided. The pictures he had himself 
acquired were left to his eldest son, the present 
Duke of Sutherland. Of these we have already 
given a detailed account, describing also those 
which have been added by the noble Duke. 
The Bridgewater portion was directed by the 
Duke of Bridgewater's will to descend to the 
second son of the Marquis of Stafford, Lord 
Francis Egerton (recently created Earl of Elles- 
mere), and, with many important additions, 
made by the present possesser, it forms the 
collection we are about to describe. 

It has been successively aud partially de- 
scribed by Barry the painter, Hazlitt, Britton 
the antiquary, W. Y. Ottley, Dr. Waagen, and 
Mrs. Jamieson ; and many of its leading orna- 
ments are familiar, by the numerous engravings 
from them which have been published both 
in England and on the Continent. The for- 
mation of this important collection is due to 
the Duke of Bridgewater, who already pos- 
sessed some fine examples of Art, when in 
the year 1796 the Italian and French pictures 
of ** the Orleans Gallery” had arrived in Eng- 
land, and become obtainable by purchase. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the import- 
ant influence which the possession of this ce- 
lebrated and extensive gallery has had on the 
advancement of the Arts in England. Before 
that period, there existed no collections of any 
consequence, excepting some few small cabinets 
of Dutch pictures; there were none of fine 
Italian works. The nation had sustained an irre- 
parable loss by the dispersion of the collection 
of King Charles I., by the order of the Com- 
monwealth, which it never replaced ; and, until 
the arrival of the Orleans Gallery, no works of 
High Art existed in the country, with the ex- 
— of the Cartoons of Raffaelle. 

t may be interesting to learn the history of 
the formation of the Orleans Collection, usually 
called “‘ La Galerie du Palais Royal,” and the 
following particulars, extracted principally from 
“The Memoirs of Painting,” vol. 1, by Mr. 
Buchanan, we believe may be relied on as au- 
thentic. It was tirst formed by Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. and, after 
his brother’s death, Regent of France. He was 
a Prince who fully appreciated the high value 
attached to a liberal and refined encourage- 
ment of the Arts, and with the power - 
possessed in the state, joined to his great 
wealth, he had ample means of gratifying his 
taste. He employed some the most celebrated 
artists of the day to select for him, by purchase, 
the finest works of the great masters which 
could be procured in the various countries of 
Europe, while many of the minor states, de- 
siring to pay their court to him, made presents 
of such works as were likely to give him satis- 
faction, or to secure his favour and protection ; 
and in general the whole collection was formed 
upon the broad and liberal view of rendering it 
one of the most splendid and consequential in 
Europe. * Philip employed twenty years of his 
life in forming thi i t po 


Christina, _ hanna Sweden, was possessed 





et. 
of forty-seven pictures of the hi : 
ance, which her father hnd tm ne aan 
reduction of Prague. Among these were a 
by Corregio. W she abdicated the 
she retired to Rome, and carried with her this 
— collection of chefs-d’ cuvre. On her 

eath these pictures were sold in Rome and 
purchased by Livio Odeschalchi, Duke of Brae. 
ciano, nephew of P Innocent XI., from 
whose heirs again, the Regent Philip made the 
a oe me ae collection. 

e other cabinets from which th 

made acquisitions in the formation of ant 
lery were those of the Cardinals de Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Dubois; of Lord Melford, of the 
Duke de Grammont, the Abbé de Maisain. 
ville, Deval, Forest de Naneré, de Nosse, de 
Seignelay, Tambonceau, Paillet, de Launay, de 
la Ravois ; of the Duke de Noailles, de : 
de Hautefeuille; of the Duke de V, 
Corberon, de Bretonvilliers, du Cher, de Lor. 
raine, l’Abbé de Camps, Dorigny, &e. &e, 

By means of these various acquisitions the 
gallery of the Duke Regent contained during his 
life 485 pictures, of the best choice and in the 
= 2 of Pager say 

t the death of Philip, his son i 
the title of Duke of Orleans. He — 
of weak understanding, and was guided in all 
his actions by priests and monks. To please 
the fancy of these individuals, and prove how 
much he was devoted to them, he caused all 
pictures which represented “ Nature unadorned” 
to be destroyed. The fine picture of Leda, by 
Corregio, presented to the Duke by the Queen of 
Sweden, was among the first which fell a sacri- 
fice to his “ zeal’; it was ordered to be cut into 
ieces; the order was obeyed, but not having 
boon committed to the flames, as many others 
unfortunately were, the pieces were secreted 
by Coypel, the director of the gallery, who 
wards united the fragments. After Coy- 
pel’s death it passed finally into the possession 
of the King of Prussia, and is now in the Palace 
of Sans Souci. 

Since these various dilapidations and out- 
rages committed on such great works of Art, 
which the world has always been taught to re- 
gard with admiration, the collection passed 

uietly, without interruption or accident, until 

e epoch of the French Revolution. At the pe- 
riod of the meeting of the National Convention, 
in 1792, the then Duke of Orleans, known by 
the appellation of “ Philippe Egalité,”’ sold all the 
pictures of the Palais Royal, for the purpose 
of procuring money to agitate the national spirit. 

e Flemish, Dutch, and German pictures 
were sold to Thomas Moore Slade, Esq., who 
paid for them 350,000 francs, and by clever 
management brought them safely to England. 
The were divided by the late Lord Kinnaird, 
Mr. Moreland, and Mr. Hammersley, in con- 
junction with Mr. Slade. They are mostly dis- 
persed among the various collections of this 
country. 

A banker of Brussels, named Walkuers, 
bought the whole of the Italian and French 
pictures for 750,000 francs; and he again sold 
them to M. Laborde de Mereville for 900,000 
francs. The storm of the Revolution drove 
this gentleman to seek refuge in England, and 
he had the good fortune to transport hither his 
collection, which proved to him a homengey 
resource during his exile in this country. 
was consigned to an eminent mercantile firm in 
the City (Messrs. Harman and Co.) on the 
part of M. Laborde de Mereville, and these 

ictures were in the hands of that house, when 
Mr. Bryan, a celebrated collector and dealer 
himself, as well as author of “The Dictionary 
of Painters” bearing his name, induced the 
Duke of Bridgewater to purchase the whole 
as it stood for £42,000. 

It then consiated of 306 plotures; and 8 se- 
peut sehatiae es ° after their - 
chase, . Bryan, of each picture, w: 
the total amounted to £72,000. The Duke of 
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Bridgewater selected ninety-four pictures at 


ices of Mr. Bryan’s valuation. The 
wad gherwerds allowed his nephew, then 
Earl Gower (and subsequently Marq of 
Stafford), to take a fourth of this portion, and 
the Earl of Carlisle had another portion. The 
Duke of Bridgewater retained for his own 
session forty-seven pictures, which had 
| n valued on the before-mentioned scale at 
} 130. 
othe remaining or rejected part of the col- 
lection was then offered for sale, by public ex- 
| hibition, at the great room of the Lyceum, in 
the Strand. It was opened on the 26th of 
| December, 1798, and continued for six months. 
! On the first day of opening, Mr. Angerstein 
| secured the famous picture of ‘The Raisin of 
| Yazarus,’ by 8S, Del Piombo, now in the Na- 
| tional Gallery, for 3500 guineas. And at 
| the close, the unsold pictures were disposed 
| of at public auction by Mr, Coxe. 








The following is an accurate financial statement of the 


| disposal of the whole collection :-— 
Pictures reserved by the proprietors .. - £44,430 
33,544 


Pictures sold by private contract, before and 

during the Exhibition .. «. «2 «+ «+ es ’ 

The prodyce of the remainder by publicauction 4,273 

Money received during six months for admission 

to the Exhibition .. 0. os -. we oo o¢ TA00 
Total .. .. se oo £89,747 

Cost price of the collection, £42,000. 

After deducting the charges and expenses of 
the whole operation, it appears that the ninety- 
four admirable and choice works of Art—the 
gems of the collection—were acquired by the 

Duke of Bridgewater, the Earls Gower and 

Carlisle, for 2000 guineas only !—a rich re- 

ward, and richly deserved. 

The collection as it now exists, with the 
subsequent additions, consists in number of 
upwards of threehundred. Consequently, it is 
the very first private collection in England, 
and probably holds the same rank among the 
other private galleries of Europe. Many of 

| the pictures are of the very highest class, and 

| ey ts considered as the greatest landmarks 

of Art we possess. There arefour by Raffaelle, 
five by Titian, seven by Annibal Caracci, five 
by Ludovico Caracci, five Domenichinos, four 

Claudes, eight Nicolo Poussins, five Berghems, 

six Cuyps, six by A. Ostade, four by Rem- 

| brandt, eight of D. Teniers, seven of W. Van 
|| de Velde, &c. This may give a limited notion 

} of the vast treasures which cover the walls of 
every apartment in the mansion, including 

bedrooms and dressing-rooms. When the col- 

lection was at Bridgewater House, in Cleve- 
land-row, one day in each week of the months 
constituting the London season, was liberally 
set apart for visitors, by tickets only. This 
house was demolished four years ago, with the 
intention of being rebuilt on a more magnificent 
scale; but a delay has arisen in obtaining pos- 
session, from the parish authorities, of a small 
corner of land necessary to complete the plan, 
and the building has not yet been commenced; 
nor is it probable that it will be, until an 
act of Parliament is obtained for the transfer of 
this insi ificant piece of ground, about 60 feet 
long and 18 in width. This is the more to be 
regretted, as without doubt a suitable Gallery 
will form an important part of the new edifice; 
and from his Lordship’s known liberality and love 
of the Fine Arts, it is probable that the amateurs 
|| and admirers of its most glorious achievements 
| would be permitted, under suitable restrictions, 

Participate in the enjoyment to be derived 

from them. At — this object is nearly 

impossible. We have before said that every 

Toom and space in the mansion, which is one 

of the largest in Belgrave-square, is covered 

With pictures, Some are so placed that it is im- 

| Practicable to view them for want of light, and 

others are too large to find the required distance 
for viewing them to advantage. 

Ve now purpose to give a full catalogue of 

“se pictures as they are placed at present. A 








great number are familiar to our readers from 
previous writers on Art, or widely disseminated 
engravings. Our notices must necessarily be 
limited, from the great number; many fine 
works will be only indicated by subject and 
name of painter. 


AUDIENCE ROOM. 


Tintoretto. Portrait of a gentleman ha- 
bited in black, holding a book; three-quarter 
length. From the Orleans Collection. 

Bourcoenone, A large Italian landscape. 
An unusual subject for this painter; but a 
very graceful composition, and, perhaps, a 
fine picture, before it became so dark in the 
shadows. 

N. Poussin. Seven pictures representing the 
Sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church : — 


* Extreme Unction.’ 

* Confirmation.’ 

‘ Baptism.’ 

* Penance.’ 

* Ordination.’ 

* The Eucharist, or Last Supper.’ 

* Marriage.’ 

This grand series of pictures, all from the 
Orleans Collection, are estimated among the 
most celebrated works of the artist. We have 
placed them above, in the rotation in which 
they were received at Paris, but it is believed 
‘ The Eucharist’ was the earliest picture, and 
Felibien says, it was the most esteemed of them 
all, by the painter himself. The Commendatore 
del Pozzo first employed Poussin to paint seven 
pictures of the Sacraments, which added so 
much tothe painter’s reputation, that he was 
commissioned to paint another series of the 
same subjects, by Monsieur Chantelou, of Paris. 
The last pictures were painted between the 

ears 1644 and 1648; they are larger than the 
Fret, and there is some difference in the com- 
positions: the figures are of the size known to 
connoisseurs by the term of Poussin’s figures. 

The early and smaller series went, at the 
death of the Commendatore del Pozzo, into the 

session of the Marquis Boccapaduli, and 
nally to the Duke of Rutland; they are now 
placed in Belvoir Castle, Rutlandshire. On 
the death of Monsieur Chantelou, the Regent 
Duke of Orleans purchased the latter and larger 
series, for the price of 120,000 francs ; and from 
the Orleans Collection they were transferred 
to the Duke of Bridgewater, for 4900 guineas. 
These pictures are of the highest order of 
merit of the master. The figures are drawn 
with the severe grandeur of the antique scul 
tures, the draperies full, and flowing into the 
most graceful lines and forms. The composi- 
tion of the groups is worthy of the best ex- 
amples of the Roman school, and they are only 
inferior to these great works in the ideality 
and intensity of passion in the countenances. 

They have been engraved by Audran, Pesne, 
Dughet, &c., and so much written upon by all 
the historians of Art, as to render a description 
of the respective compositions unnecessary. 
Each picture is 5 ft. 84 in long,and 3 ft. 10} in. 


h. 

ne Poussin. ‘ Moses striking the Rock.’ 
This picture is wreee ws | on a white ground, 
instead of the ruinous grounds Poussin so 
often employed, and on which the Sacraments 
in this collection are painted. It remains 
consequently in a fine condition of clearness of 
colour. The composition is richly and classi- 
cally conceived, replete with elegant groups of 
varied figures, and itranks as one of the Peay s 
most capital works. It was painted for Mon- 
sieur Gillier, at Rome; belonged afterwards to 
M. de I’Isle Sourdiére, to the President de 
Beliavre, to M. de Dreux, to the Marquis de 
Seignelai, and finally to the Duke of Orleans; 
from whom it passed into the present collec- 
tion. It has been several times engraved. 

F. Mitr#. ‘A grand Italian Landscape 
with Figures.’ 





Lzanpro Bassano. ‘The Last Judgment.’ 
From the Orleans Collection. 

Titran. ‘ Venus Rising from the Sea,’ also 
called ‘ Venus a la Coguille.’’ Former) 
to Christina, Queen of Sweden, from whom it was 
transferred to the Orleans Collection. A single 
female figure, of a small life-size, ® the 
water from her hair, and tuamensed bepon the 
knees in a deep blue sea, on which a shell is 
floating (whence its title). This is one of those 
precious and beautiful gems of Art which leave 
an impression on the mind, never to be oblite- 
rated. It is a work of the highest perfection 
of the science of colouring, by the simplest and 
most natural means. The is gracefully 
drawn, and finely com in the attitude. 
The countenance is redolent of tranquil delight, 
and expresses perfectly the pleasure occasioned 
by purity of enjoyment, in the action repre- 
sented. 

Panis Borpvows. ‘Holy Family,’ in a land- 
— From the Orleans Collection. 

NDREA Det Sarto. ‘Holy Family and St. 

John,’ a circular picture. 

Atrssanpro VERONESE. ‘Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s Wife.’ Originally possessed by the Duke 
de Bourbon ; subsequently in the Orleans Col- 


lection. 

Patma Veccuto. ‘The Holy Family,’ in a 
landscape. 

Spacnoittetto. ‘Christ disputing with the 


Doctors in the Temple.” A composition of 
eight half-length figures of life-size. Origi- 
nally in the gallery of the Archduke Leopold, 
in Brussels; afterwards in the Orleans Col- 
lection. 

Titran. ‘The Portrait of Giuliano de 
Medici, afterwards Pope Clement VII.’ A 
half-length figure seated, very fine, from the 
collections of M. Amelot and the Duke of 
Orleans. 

Vauentrx. ‘A Musical Party’ of five figures, 
life-size and half-length. 

Domenicuino. ‘The Vision of St. Francis.’ 
From the Orleans Collection, formerly in that 
of Monsieur Paillette. Religious enthusiasm 
and fervent piety are admirably portrayed in 
the features of the Saint. It is a small picture 
of the finest quality of the master. 

N. Berouem. ‘A Pastoral Landscape with 
Cattle, and Figures, in the foreground, of a 
Satyr and two Nymphs, on the Banks of a 
River.’ From the Calonne Collection. 

Dosson. ‘Portrait of Cleveland, the Poet.’ 

Rempranpt. Portrait of himself ina greenish 
cap. From the Holderness Collection. It was 
exhibited at the British Institution last year. 

J.B. Pywz. ‘ Mountain Scenery.’ 

Italian landscape, oval. 


PARLOUR. 


TrnTorETro. ‘Portrait of a Venetian Gen- 
tleman,’ half-length. From the Orleans Col- 


lection. 

D. Catvert. ‘The Entombment.’ 

Domenicutno. ‘Head of St. es.” 

A. Caracci. ‘St. John in the Wilderness.’ 
From the Orleans Collection. A fine picture, 
the figure admirably drawn, in the action of an- 
nouncing the approach of the Messiah, who 
is seen weer bas the distance, in a land- 
— of singular beauty. 

iT1AN. ‘The Four Ages.’ This is one of 
the pictures which formerly belonged to the 
Queen of Sweden, su yy! incorporated 
into the Orleans Co . It was painted 
by the artist for Giovanni de Castelli, after- 
wards Cardinal de Augsburg. The conception 
is replete with pastoral poetry, and executed 
in the most beautiful and luxuriant tones of 
colour. There are several engravings, one of 
which gives the title of ‘Tityrus and Ama- 
rillis’; another ts the same subject, 
with the absence of the old man contemplating 
the skulls in the distance. Although it is 
called ‘The Four Ages, or an Allegory of 
Human Life,’ it is not very clearly expressed, 
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has often inquirers for its real 

re tion. Itis at t lent to the Royal 

, for the study of the students in the 
School of Painting 


h cast down by misfortunes, are want- 
ing in due expression. It isa large picture, 
well pao by the very popular engraving 

A. Caracct, ‘St. John sleeping.’ A life- 
size figure of the infant Saint sleeping on a 
camel's skin. From the collections of M. 
Nancré and the Duke of Orleans. 

Lupovico Caraccit. ‘The Vision of St. 
Catherine.’ The influence of io’s works 
on the senoeptons sf the Curacci is ~~ 
in this picture. gy amy nota ve 
figures, life-size, and a very fine example of 
the master, among the many others of the 
Bol school which adorn this collection. 
It is like the preeeding, from the Nancré and 
Orleans Galleries. The latter gallery was re- 
markably strong in capital works of the Caracci, 

ing twenty-five pictures by Annibal, 
seven by vico, and ana | Agostino: the 
whole of which were immediately purchased 
d. The noble and 


English conception of Art, than the religious 
but divine inspirations of the Roman l. 
Probably we should, in forming our principles 
on the latter school, be apt to degenerate into 
littleness or prettiness; or, as the modern 
Germans have done, recede into the early (iothic- 
ism of contours and quaint ries. 
If ever we have in England a school of His- 


torical Art by the efforts of genius, it 
will assuredly be by studying the works of the 
Lombard school. 

Domenica. ‘ Christ bearing his Cross.’ 


A beautiful composition of several small figures. 
From the collection of the Marquis de Seigne- 
lai; thenee into that of the Duke of Orleans. 

Luvovico Carnacgi. ‘The Madonna and 
Christ with St.Jerome and Mary Magdalen,’ 
copied by Ludovico srom the famous picture by 
Corregio, at Capo di Monte, at Parma. The 
figures are life-size. Asa work of Art it is a 

ect example, and equally instructive of 
Jorregio’s wondrous attainments. 

Titian. ‘ Diana and Calisto.’ This and the 
companion picture of ‘ Diana and Actwon’ are 
placed by all connoisseurs among the marvels 
of Art. ing to Vasari, they were painted 
for Philip II. of in, when Titian had at- 
tained the age of oe ya Mr, W. Y. Ottley 
says they were painted for our King Henry VIIL., 
and belonged afterwards to King Charles I. ; 
but he does not name any authority for the 
assertion, nor are they mentioned in the cata- 
logue of the latter Sovereign's pictures, when 
they were sold by the Patliament. They are 
executed with great freedom and delicacy, in a 
bright nnn | tone, are signed in golden letters, 
“ Titianus, F.,” and are 6 feet 4 inches high, 
and 6 feet 1i inches wide. They were pur- 
chased by the Duke of Bridgewater, from 
the Orleans Collection, for 6000 guineas, 
Twenty-seven of Titian’s pictures were in the 
latter collection. We quote Hazlitt’s descrip- 
tion of them ;—-‘' These two pictures are perfect 
studies in the Venetian art of colouring. The 


figures seem for the effects of colour ; 
the most contrasts are struck out, and 
then a third o @ piece of drapery, an 


uplifted arm, a bow and arrows, a straggling 





weed, is introduced to make an intermediate 
tint, or carry on the harmony. Every colour 
is melted, impasted into every other, with fine 
ing and bold diversity. Look at that 
t queen-like of Diana (more, 
perhaps, like an offended mortal princess than 
an immortal goddess—although the immortals 
could frown and give themselves s airs), 
and see the snowy ermine-like skin ; the pale, 
clear shadows of the delicately-formed back ; 
then the brown colour of the slender trees 
behind, to set off the shaded flesh ; and, last, 
the dark figure of the Ethiopian girl behind 
completing the gradation. the bright 
— suspended in the air, connects itself with 
the glowing clouds, and rm the solemn 
azure of the sky: Actwon’s bow and arrows, 
fallen on the ground, are also red; and there is 
a little flower on the brink of the bath, which 
catches and pleases the eye, saturated with this 
colour. The yellowish grey of the earth puri- 
fies the low tone of the a Ag where they are 
in half- shadow ; and this again is enlivened b 
the ry pia eewe fountain of the bath, ire 
is set off (or t down in its proper place 
the blue sonnets strewn near it. tae ious 
of Acteon is spirited and natural; it is that of 
a bold rough hunter in the early ages, struck 
with surprise —abashed with Looney. The 
forms of some of the female are elegant 
particularly that of Diana in the story 
of Calisto; and there is a very pretty-faced girl 
misehievously dragging the culprit forward: 
but it is the texturc of the flesh that is through- 
out delicious, unrivalled, surpassingly fair. The 
canopies the living scene with a sort 
oy disdainful consciousness; the trees 
nod to it, and the hills roll at a distance in a 
sea of colours. Everywhere tone, not form, 
predominates; there is not a distinct line in 
the picture, but a gusto, a rich taste of colours, 
is left upon the eye, as if it-were the palate ; 
and the diapason of picturesque harmony is 
full to overflowing.” 

Purnsnnese, “like Entombment.’ From the 
—~ ¥ aan Se at se 
capital picture ; dseape partic y 
fine. The figures are not quite life-size. The 
whole is painted in the manner which is 
the artist's characteristic. ‘There is some re- 
semblance in the draperies to the execution of 
Paul Veronese. 

Anprea Sapparini pt Sarerno, ‘ St. Ca- 
therine.’ 

Idem. The companion, ‘ St. Rosalie.’ A 
ow Ae whole-length figures, by a disciple of 

lle; probably the “ Volets’’ of an altar- 


. *The Village Wedding.’ Pea- 
sants carousing on the occasion ; a composition 
of upwards of thirty figures. 

A. Caracci, ‘St. Francis adoring the Infant 
Christ.’ Formerly in the collection of M. de 
Launay, Directeur de la Monnoye, and after- 
wards in that of the Duke of Orleans. 


In this wn prem placed a fine marble 
statue of ‘ Ruth gleaning,’ by J. Gorr, Rome, 
NORTH DRAWING-ROOM, 


1827. 

P. P. Rupens. ‘ Mercury carrying Hebe to 
Olympus.’ A ing composition of several 
small figures ; from the collections of the Count 
de Fraula, Mile. Regans, and Geldermeester. 
Engraved by Finden. 

Vayprxe. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman with a 
“se a. 

-Wouwzemans. ‘ Landseape, with a Hawk- 
ng ol From the collection of Captain 


«sli 


Long Bride mai F A pure and ae 
igures.’ and ect 
gem of the painter. In the gale a 
the Calonne ion, sold by auction in 1795, 
it is stated to have formerly graced the cabinet 
of Monsieur D’Arveley, and was purchased by 
the Duke of Bridgewater for 350 guineas. As 





a statistic proof how much the Arts enrich 
countr where they flourish, we may here org 
it has been calculated that the pictures of Ber. 
ghem, which have been sold from Ho 

ve enriched that country to the amount of 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, 


Hoxspima. ‘ Landscape, with Cottages in a 


<2 noe 

- Van DE Veipge. ‘A Sea Vi 

Dutch Coast during a fresh Deme.” — 
Tensvnc. ‘ L'Insteuction Maternelle,’ s0 

entitled on the fine — from this picture, en- 

graved by Wille. It is also sometimes called 

‘ The Satin Dress.’ The picture contains three 

figures:—‘ A young lady, standing with her 

back to the spectators, holding a music-book : 


she is attired in a white satin dress, so inimi- 


tably painted as to excite the utmost surprise 
and delight. A gentleman seated, an 
elderly lady also seated, drinking a glass of 


wine, complete the story. The whole of most 
exquisite treatment and execution. From 
the Beaujon, Proley, and Lubbeling collections : 
subsequently possessed by the late Lord 
Wharneliffe, from whom it was purchased by 
Mr. Smith, of Bond-street, who sold it to Lord 
Ellesmere. . 

S. Rosa. Coast scene, Calabria, ‘Les Au- 

res.’ From the collection of the Duc de 

raslin. Bright and sparkling; fresh as if it 
were just painted. 

W. Van pe Veupe. Large sea piece. ' It 
is well known that the lange sea piece in this 
collection, by J. M. W. Turner, is considered 
to be a kind of rivalry of skill: the composi- 
tions are nearly the same — at least the same 
idea of arrangement pervades both pictures ; 
and, although a good deal may be said in favour 
of each, it is perhaps a subject to discuss, which 
is best of the respective performances. The 
work of Van de Velde is indeed a magnificent 
work—full of motion; the masses largely 
treated. 

Horsma. Landscape, with figures of tra- 
vellers by Wouwermans. 

Hospima. Landscape, ‘The Water Mill,’ 
From the cabinet of M. St. Victor. 

J. Ruyspast. Landscape, known by the 
title of ‘The Charcoal-burners.’ Very fine 
indeed. From the collections of M. Lapeyriére, 
Count de Vaudreuil, and Watson Taylor, Esq. 

G. Merzv. ‘Cavalier refreshing at the 
Door of a Mansion—a Lady presenting a glass 
of wine.’ From the collections of Lubbeling 
and Le Brun. 

Vaw per Heypen. ‘ Town Scene in Hol- 
land,’ with figures by A. Van de Velde. 

Vetasquez. A superb portrait of Don 
Diego Velasquez da Silva, by himself. 

Vanpyox. ‘The Virgin and Child.’ This 
is a charming repetition of the subject of 
which many are extant ; and the finest of all. 

Remeranvt. Portrait of a Dutch Lady, 
said to be that of his wife: in a superb lace 
collar and handsome attire. 

E. Simant. ‘ The Magdalen,’ life size, nearly 
full length; painted much in the manner of her 
master, Guido, but evidently with timid imi- 
tation of style and expression. It is, never- 
theless, a beautiful and meritorious work. 

S. Konimnex. ‘The Student.’ A young 
man reading in an ent ; numerous acces- 
sories; treated in manner of his master, 
Rembrandt, but merely imitative. 


J. and A. Bors. ‘ y Landscape, with 
Travellers ing.’ : 
Paut Porrer. ‘Oxen in a Meadow. 


Dated 1650. Nota very important specimen, 


but a true picture, full of the master’s exquisite 

execution, 
C. Brea. ‘Interior of a Cottage, with 

Figures.’ From the collection of the Greffiers 


Fagel. ; 
W. Van ps Veups. ‘A fresh Breeze. A 
J. Van Huvsum. ‘ Flowers in a Vase. : 

small picture, of vast merit, by the Prince © 

Painters of Dutch Floriculture. 
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Rsmeranpt. Small study of a man’s head. 

A. Ostaps. ‘The YS Sit: aaah 

ith Peasants smoking an . m 
= ao ae of Geldermeester and the Gref- 
— Capetua. ‘View on a River in 
Holland.” 


_ Wywants. Landscape, adorned with 
gio peasants driving cattle by A. Van de 
elde. 
empranpt. ‘The Prophetess Hannah with 
Rey eer in the Temple.’ This, although 
but a small picture, is, notwithstanding, a per- 
formance of the highest excellence. There is no 
ive vulgarity to mar the solemn sentiment 
and mysterious tones which circulate over every 
part of its surface. The harmony and chiaro’- 
scuro are perfect, and the finish so artisticall 
conducted that it does not appear to be painted, 
but becomes an entrancing vision of the imagi- 
nation. From the Julienne Cabinet. 

W. Van pve Vextpe. ‘A Naval Engagement.’ 
This is a beautiful small transeript of the 
laxger work in this collection ; which we shall 
have to notice hereafter. 

...» Female head, —_ a bs yee head- 
dress, probably intended for a Sibyl. 

A. ior. ? The Landing of Prince Maurice 
at Dort.’ This renowned picture is the ex- 
treme perfection of Pictorial Art, in its class. 
For truth of illusion and purity of tone it is the 
very finest of all Cuyp’s works; whilst its 

d size, and fulness of subject, constitute 
its first-rate importance. It has been several 
times engraved; the best engraving wasexecuted 
by J. Fittler ; consequently the subject and ar- 
rangement are familiar to the lovers of Art. 
It was formerly in the choice cabinet of Van 
Slingelandt, from whence it was sold, in 1785, 
for the singularly small sum of £160. Its pre- 
sent value is unlimited. The Dutch, who 
have ever formed their taste upon the most 
refined elaboration of pencil, for a long qeuee 
neglected not only the glorious works of 
Cuyp, but also those of P. De Hooge, which 
have considerable analogy in idea, and the 
mode of carrying it out. So that until Eng- 
land began to possess some enlightened con- 
noisseurs in the truly great qualities of artistic 
excellence, the Dutch, who had so long enjoyed 
a brilliant school of painters, appeared, blind to 
the merits of some of its principal ornaments. 
For this reason, in the old catalogues of ‘sales, 

masters are quoted at very insignificant 
sums; while others of very mediocre talent 
were sought after at prices, that now a ab- 
surd. We cannot do better than quote from Dr. 
Waagen’s book on Works of Art in England 
the opinion he expresses :—‘‘ This is one of the 
most celebrated of Cuyp’s works, and of the 
Dutch school the finest in the collection. It 
looks as if the painter had dipped his pencil in 

t to express the play of the sunbeams which 
have dispersed the morning mist upon the water 
and the ships. If I had admired at a distance 
the clearness of the surface of the water, the 
reflections of the dark sides of the vessels, I 
was perfectly astonished when I drew nearer 
and saw in how free and masterly a manner all 
this was attained with the greatest decision. 
It is not possible to have a more perfect, a more 
animated picture of the life of the Dutch on the 
water and in their ships; and we can feel the 
Pleasure with which the artist must have been 
penetrated in the progress of his work.”” The 
Picture represents a large passage-boat filled 
with passengers ; it occupies a principal posi- 
ton on -— side of the river oan On the 

e side a ten-oared barge is nearing the 
thore, in which are seated the Prince and some 
Persons of distinction, with trumpeters richly 
te ins up and sounding a flourish ; 
: ; ts filled with people, and crowds of 
— ying at the quay of the old town of 
ort; above which tise the well-known and 
oft-delineated towers of its ancient church, and 
completes the magical scene, : 





J. Wrnants. Lan » with a wi 


of nts driving cattle. 
V. Van pe Vetpz. ‘Entrance to the Brill 
during a light Breeze.’ 

N. Mans. ‘A Girl threading her Needle.’ 
The subject is one of complete simplicity and 
humble nature, as unassuming as can be con- 
ceived; executed with a profound knowledge 
of the a lication of chiaro’scuro, The perfec- 
tion of small picture is a pure type of the 
—, which constitute the excellence of the 

utch school. In this mansion it invariably 
arrests intense attention, notwithstanding it is 
pa Seay apocmmanemer of rooms where we en- 
counter the overpowering appeals to our senses 
of the highest Lmaginatiee developments of 
Italian Art. 


G. Dow. A small and uisite it of 
' exq: portrait o 


G. Merzv. ‘A Woman ing Fish at her 
Stall.’ From the Geldermeester Collection. 

A. Van pe Veuve, ‘ Cattle’ ; a minute gem 
of first-rate excellence. 


SOUTH DRAWING-ROOM. 


, We quit the other apartment described— 
lingering with delight to view the Terburg, the 
Rembrandt, the Cuyp, the N. Maas—and, 
passing into the adjoining saloon, a fresh series 
of sensations are awakened ; we appear to leave 
a terrestrial paradise, for a still more exalted 
region. Here are the grand chefs-d' euvre of the 
Lombard school. The ‘ St. Gregory’ of A. Ca- 
racci, ‘ The Descent from the Cross’ of Ludovico 
Caracci, and ‘The Ascension of the Virgin’ by 
Guido, all large altar-pieces: each of them a 
landmark of High Art. We begin, on enter- 
ing the apartment, with a picture over the door, 
o 


J. Wrox. ‘The Effects of War—Soldiers 
Pillaging the Dead on a Field of Battle.’ 

G. Coques. Portrait of Elizabeth, Princess 
Palatine, daughter of James I., married to Fre- 
derick, Prince Palatine, King of Bohemia. 

Van Tot. ‘An Old Woman at a Window 
with a Dog.’ 


C. Poztemprrc. ‘Landscape, buildings, and 


figures.’ 

C. Nerscner, ‘The Duchess of Mazarin 
and M. St. Evremont, as Vertumnus and Po- 
mona.’ Elegantly treated. 


A. Pynacker. ‘Landseape, mountainous 


a 
D. Tenrers. ‘An Interior ; Peasants play- 
ing at cards and regaling.’ 

. Lavai and Magia pe Fiori. ‘Three Cu- 
pids sporting in the air, encircled by a wreath 


of Flowers.’ 
‘ The Virgin, Infant Christ, and 


Mienarp. 
St. John.’ After Raffaelle. 
Pn a VAN DBR pe ‘The Juvenile 
rummer,’ A grace c ing picture 
of a youthful aspirant, aanodpaual and ex- 
quisitely finished. 

Awnrpat Caracot. ‘St. Gregory attended 
by Angels.’ A large altar-piece, with res 
the size of life. It is engraved by G. Frey. 
The saint is personated kneeling on a crimson 
cushion, surrounded by several angels, with the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost descending over the 
head of the saint. We extract the following 
description of this picture from Mr. Bucha- 
nan’s “ Anecdotes o phage, :— The Staf- 
ford not only a fine «ziection 
of their oie (i.e,, of the Caracei), but aleo 
the famous picture of the ‘Saint Gregario,’ 
from the church of that name in Rome, which 
ort Stecietion dntibdasseqnionst gieaere 
school of painting. is raagnificeat pi 
rome bow near Annibal as - 
colouring to the finest works of Ucrregio. 
point of drawing and sentiment, ne has in this 
work rivalled most renowned pictures of 
Raffaelle. It is a chef-d’ewvre Art, and 
worthy the deep reflection of every one who 


desires +o study the great works of this school.”’ 


road, on which are figures by A. Van de Velde, 





It was, expressly, by command of the 
Cardinal Salvisti, for the very ancient Monas- 
of San Gregorio, near Constantine’s Arch, 
at no great distance from the Colosseum at 
Rome, in which venerable church it remained 
undisturbed until the year 1799. It was always 
esteemed as one of the four “‘ Pitturi Cardinali”’ 
of the Holy City; the other three being the 
: tion,’ by Raffaelle; the ‘ Commu- 
nion of St. Jerome,’ by Domenichino ; and the 
‘Archangel Michael,’ by Guido Reni. The 
French army having overrun the Papal States, 
this time-honoured convezit and church were 
barbarously despoiled of their treasures, its 
learned and venerable abbot, San Clemente, 
exiled, and all its members di . These 
mee were in some measure checked by 
elson’s glorious victory at Aboukir, in Au- 
gust, 1798, but more effectually by Suwaroff’s 
triumphant career of the Russians in Northern 
Italy, when the French army were compelled 
to evacuate Rome with the utmost precipitation, 
when a large portion of their sacrilegious plun- 
der was disposed of to private individuals ; and 
Measrs. Day and Cammucini became joint pos- 
sessors of the fine picture of ‘ St. Gregory,’ 
by A, Caracci. : 

A new Pope, PiusVII., having been elected 
at Venice, where the Conclave had assem- 
bled, the Sovereign Pontiff resided there until 
he was driven from this asylum a few months 
following by the French occupation of Ve- 
nice, after the battle of Marengo. A Provi-~- 
sional Government was hastily formed, on 
the French retiring, at Rome, under the 

rotection of the British Navy; Sir Thomas 

roubridge having unfurled his Commodore's 
flag, on the turrets of the Castle St. Angelo. 
Amongst the earliest of the edicts, promulgated 
by this new Government, was one, which the 
then depressed state of the Fine Arts, and the 
imminent danger of an entire spoliation of all 
that was rich and valuable in the Eternal City, 
had rendered of the utmost necessity ; it was a 
most stringent law prohibiting, under the se- 
verest penalties it had the power to enact, the 
abstraction of any valuable work of Art from 
Rome. It enacted, inter alid, that no packing- 
ease containing any object of “ virtu,’ of any 
description, should pass through the gates of 
Rome for the purpose of being exported, with- 
out first being carried to the Palazzo del Car- 
dinale Tezzonere del Stato, there to undergo 
the strictest scrutiny in the presence of the 
Cardinal, whose attestation was not only re- 

i that the law had not been infringed, 
but the further duty was imposed. upon him of 
affixing his seal of office personally, to every 
pac -case containing even modern works of 
Art, Matters being in this state, an English 
gentleman of high rank, being on his travels, 
arrived in Rome from Sicily some time in the 
- age of the year 1800, and at a time when by 

e Glorious achievements of Nelson and his 
brave companions in victory, England and 
Englishmen had obtained the highest pinnacle 
of fame, and were, not only at Rome, but 
throughout Italy, revered for having rescued 
the beautiful country from an intolerable 
thraldom and oppression. The secret of Messrs. 
Day and Cammucini being in possession of 
this valuable painting, having been imparted 
to this distinguished traveller, consultation was 
held on the occasion to devise by what possible 
means the late enactment could be eluded, 
and this invaluable work secured from injury, 
and removed to England. The picture was 
then concealed in the cellar of Mr. Day's 
house, in Trinité del Monte, celebrated as 
having been the dwelling of Claude Lor- 
raine. It was then + oe 

ini, a younger er oin 
owner, then a youth of extraord ts 
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over its surface, in water-colours, a copy, as 
nearly as he could make it, of Guido’s es 
ture of the ‘ Archangel St. Michael,’ which is 
about the same size; and, having so done, 
it was to be removed to the aforesaid traveller's 
abode (fortunately a sumptuous residence, then 
belonging to the well-known Mr. Gavin Ha- 
milton), and that, turning to account the al- 
most unlimited influence his countrymen had 
then acquired and » he should wait 
upon the Cardinal Tezzonere, and represent to 

m that, having obtained a copy of the far- 
famed Guido, painted upon an immoderately 
thick panel of large dimensions, which would 
be subject to injury from its removal to the 
Cardinal’s Palace, it would be an act of the 
greatest kindness and condescension, and would 
ever after be held in grateful remembrance by 
every Englishman who should visit Rome, as 
a peculiar mark of favour and distinction 
conferred on their countrymen, if his Emi- 
nence would deign to accept a slight colla- 
tion at the applicant's abode, and there per- 
form the important duties of his office, in 
affixing his seal to the case containing the 
aforesaid copy of Guido’s picture. It may 
well be imagined how great must have been 
the Cardinal's astonishment at the request that 
had been preferred to him, which he, no doubt, 
ascribed to the petitioner’s ignorance of his 
exalted rank, and the high and important func- 
tions which had been delegated to him. He 
expressed his surprise in dignified, but at the 
same time courteous, terms of language, as- 
— his suitor that, in all the gradations of 
dignified office he had passed through, he had 
never had a petition presented to him similar 
to this, but that, however, there was no boon 
within the scope of his influential office should 
be withheld from his “ Carissimi Inglesi,’’ who 
had replaced his Church on the rock upon 
which St. Peter had originally founded it ; and 
who had a better claim to the title of “ Res- 
titutores Orbis Terrarum” than the Pagan 
Emperors of Rome, who had so proudly as- 
sumed it. A time was consequently proposed 
for the fulfilment of his engagement, when his 
Eminence arrived in great state, and uncon- 
sciously gave his sanction to the removal of 
this precious work of Art from the city it had so 
long adorned, by affixing his seal of office to 
the case in which it had been carefully de- 
posited. The Cardinal, at the same time, ex- 


pressed his a sorrow that although his 
**Cari Amici Inglesi’’ possessed so many able 
and excellent qualities, they were very poor 
cognoscenti to send to their friends such 
miserable daubs, which he did not doubt some 
of his countrymen (Fourbi Romani) had 
foisted upon them as fine works of Art, and 
that they deserved to be sent to the galleys for 
the imposition they had \practised upon their 
open-hearted generous benefactors. The pic- 
ture finally arrived in England in 1801. Messrs. 
Day and Cammucini were here also to receive 
it. Having remained some time under the care 
of the “ Traveller” who was instrumental in its 
removal from Rome, it was subsequently pur- 
chased by Lord Radstock of Messrs. Day and 
Catthnelad. His Lordship afterwards trans- 
ferred it to Earl Gower, and thus it has de- 
scended to its present position, and is now one 
4 the brightest meteors of the Bridgewater 

Lupovico Carnacct. ‘The Marriage of St. 
Catherine.’ A small copy of Corregio’s picture ; 
it formerly —— to the Countess de Foix. 

A. Tiartmi, ‘The Holy Family.’ 

G. Coques, ‘The Portrait of David Te- 
niers.” Very fine indeed. From the collection 
of G. Watson Taylor, 7. 

G. Dow. Portrait of himself, in an apart- 
ment, holding a violin, dated 1647; formerly 
in the possession of Mr. Ladbrooke. This 
little picture is unsurpassed any other of 

performances, and, according to 


the —* 
Dr. Waagen, is only equalled by the celebrated 





‘Evening School’ at Amsterdam. The most 
elaborate finish, almost passing belief, the 
management of light so wonderful, and the 
gradations of tone so harmonious and so deli- 
cate, leave nothing to be wished for, to add to 
its perfection. The number of accessories of 
books and other objects scattered on the floor 
are each of them a finished study. Having 
been exhibited at the British Institution last 
season, it must have afforded delight to many 
of our readers. It was the great gem of the 
Exhibition. 

J. Mieris, ‘A Lady at her Toilet.’ She is 
habited in a scarlet jacket and blue satin 
petticoat, and represented tying her cap under 
the chin. From the Geldermeester Collection. 

Correcio. ‘La Vierge au Panier.’ From 
the Orleans Collection, in which it is ascribed 
as we place it. The subject is identical with 
the picture in the National Gallery, which was 
in the Royal Collection of Spain, and presented 
by Charles IV. to the Prince of Peace. It is 
either a repetition by the master, or asingularly 
fine copy by some painter of great eminence, 
and is in much finer condition than the picture 
in the National Gallery. 

RorrennamMer. ‘The Nativity.’ A small 
composition of many figures. 

Any pe Vors. ‘ Portrait of a Student with 
a Book.’ 

Lupovico Caracct. ‘The Descent from 
the Cross.’ A large composition of six figures, 
size of life; it os | belonged to the 
Duke of Modena, and from thence passed 
into the Orleans Galiery. This grand and 
important work is ranked among the high- 
est efforts of painting. By many his style has 
been considered as that which approaches 
nearest to perfection; Sir Joshua = 
speaking of this great founder of the school of 
Bologna, says: — ‘ His breadth of light and 
shadow, the simplicity of his colouring, and the 
solemn twilight that seems diffused over his 
pictures, are better suited to the grave and dig- 
nified subjects he generally treated, than the 
more artificial brilliancy of sunshine which en- 
lightens the pictures of Titian.’’ To this we add 
the following opinion as expressed by Barry, 
the painter, in his writings :—‘‘The shadows 
on the thighs and other parts are too dense, 
sooty, and black, and in many places so much 
confounded with the background as to be abso- 
lutely lost; but for everything else, for what- 
ever is of the highest importance and gives the 
least value to the adaptation of form and ex- 
pression, for the taste of the form, the happy 
chiaro’scuro, the extreme and almost unique 
verity, the head, body, arms, nay, indeed, the 
whole Christ is of the utmost conceivable per- 
fection, whether unitedly or separately con- 
sidered: in like manner the foot also, and 
beautiful head of the Magdalen.” 

C. Cronant. The ‘Noli me tangere.” A 
o- and agreeable little picture of the 

rleans Collection. 

P. pa Cortona. ‘The Adoration of the 
Shepherds.’ 

A. Ostape. ‘A Dutch Peasant giving a 
Toast.’ From the Collection of the Duc de 
Chabot. 


Isaac Ostape. ‘Village Scene—Peasants 


as Gemen, ‘The Schoolmaster.” This pic- 

ture may rank among the painter’s works as a 
first-rate Se in importance and exe- 
cution. Its title implies a numerous congrega- 
tion of juveniles, more variously occupied in 
their own sports than the study of lessons, and 
eluding the vigilant eye of the master, whose 
attention is occupied in mending a pen. It was 
formerly in the possession of the Marquis 
Camden. 

Bourcocnong. ‘ A Conflict of Cavalry.’ 

Isaac Ostaps. ‘Travellers halting at a 
Country Inn.’ 

D. Tenters. ‘ Village Kermesse,’ engraved 
by Le Bas, under the appellation of ‘ Les Ac- 





cords Flamands.’ A festive grow: 


of nearl 
e ghty figures, assembled before a cabaret o 


i 
celebrate one of those vill : 
sally held, at the present =. Aorny in Flander 
Nor is there much change in the scene, althou h 
two centuries have ela since this - 8 
tation of the national habits was ainted. The 
cottage architecture is unchanged, the costume 
but little varied ; nothing more common than 
to meet ancient agriculturists with the short. 
skirted jacket, grasping a long walking-stick 
with clenched fist; and the fiddler at these 
sports still stands = atub. The landscape 
in this picture is a local view at the village of 
Perck, near Vilvorde, where Teniers lived, the 
chateau in the distance being his abode, of 
which some of its distinguishing features are 
still existing. This picture is one of the most 
capital works of this agreable painter, com- 
bining all the good qualities for which they are 
distinguished. 

G. Coques. ‘Portrait of Frederic, Elector 
Palatine, styled King of Bohemia.’ 

W. Mrenis. ‘A Musician seated, and taking 
Refreshment from a Domestic.’ An early pic- 
ture, painted when his tone of colour was 
po ew than his latter productions. From the 
collection of Van Locquet. 

C. Portemperc. ‘ Landscape — Nymphs 
bathing.’ 

G. Van Harr. ‘A Musical Party.’ Six 
figures performing a concert. 

S. pet Promso. ‘The Entombment,’ from 
the Orleans Collection. A small picture com- 
posed of eight figures. Every work that is well 
authenticated to be from the pencil of this 
master is pregnant with interest, from the 
well-founded belief that he received great 
assistance in his designs, and even manual 
aid, from Michel Angelo. His pictures are, 
therefore, usually submitted to a strict scrutiny. 
In a diligent investigation of this example, 
the vigorous drawing and grandiose of inven- 
tion bespeak the presence of the master-hand. 

Correcio. ‘ Head of Christ crowned with 
Thorns.’ The portraying of the divine features 
of the Saviour is, and has always been, the 
paradox of Art. In those celebrated and gi- 

antic works, the Cartoons of Raffaelle, the 

ead of Christ is far from being satisfactory to 
our exalted notions. Leonardo is reputed to 
have left unfinished his representation of the 
head in ‘ The Last Supper,’ as tradition says, 
from conviction of inability to render it with 
due sublimity. The‘ Ecce Homo’ of Corregio 
in our National Gallery is, perhaps, the only 
one that ought fairly to be put in competition 
with Lord Ellesmere’s picture; and, if the 
Divinity represents the “ Man of Sorrow and 
acquainted with grief,” this representation 1s 
the more perfect of the two examples in inten- 
sity ofexpression. Judging from the engra\ 
only, of all pictures existing, we are inclin 
to think the head of Christ in the picture of 
the ‘ Spazimo,’ by Raffaelle, at Ma rid, is the 
nearest approach to the true ideal that has 
ever been conceived. ‘The precious picture 
we are now speaking of, was purchased by his 
Lordship in Italy. “ 

Barpazzax Pearz1. ‘The Adoration of 
the Magi.’ From the Orleans Collection. A 
number of — figures, richly composed and 
showily treated. . 

Parr Wovuwermans. A large battle pic- 
ture, signed “ P. W.” From the collection of 
Cardinal Fesch. = = finest bared a 
althougth of unus imension for the master, 
full of subject, and painted with all the delicacy 
of his small works. It is a recent acquisition, 
and we have heard that his Lordship gave 2000 
guineas for its possession. . 

The great importance and extent of this 
collection preclude our giving even our circum 
scribed notice in one number of the Journal. 
It will consequently be deferred for completion 
until next month. 
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MIDSUMMER EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. 8. C, HALL. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Twas as sharp, and bleak, and chill, 
—on Midsummer Eve—as the old- 
est dweller in the Lake-country of 
KILLARNEY could call to mind. 
The wind, although it did not ab- 
solutely roar through the gap of 
Dunloe, or round and about the 
Purple Mountain, and “lofty Mangerton of 
the Hoary Head,” disturbed by its harsh 
murmurings and audible discontent, the 
young trees, and lowly shrubs that grow 
beneath the shadows of the evergreen woods. All 
know that unearthly spirits hold their revels” on 
Midsummer Eve; it is their féte-night; when they 
show the elements, of the past and future, that a 

ower mightier than theirs can rule them: the wind 
Leow this well; confessed it and yielded to it; yet, on 
this evening, it was neither entirely submissive nor 
4 absolutely rebellious; now it rose in sudden gusts, 
d “v* and then sunk into sulky silence; as if submissive 


QS 
aS in the presence of the power, and rebellious when, 





for a brief space, that power was working its mysterious 
mission elsewhere. At times, it started from its dull quiet 
and prowled abroad; fretting everything it touched ; 
shaking the light branches of the silver birch and droop- 
ing willow, ruffling the narrow forms of the slim laburnum, 
wrestling roughly with the stout holly, and scattering the 
ever-green arbutus, whose leaves, fruit, and flowers, are as 
fair and bright amid December’s snow, as in the sunshine 
of July. The wind was not only out of season, but un- 
natural; it brought the chill of winter into the very midst of 
summer. It was, in truth, a sharp-toothed and biting wind ; 
forcing its way into ill-built cottc ges —through broken windows 
and shrunken doors, where poverty sought warmth from peat 
smoke, rather than fire; piercing through every hole in the 
worn blanket or tattered cloak ; whistling in bitter mockery of 
the poor man’s moan; stirring the flax upon the rock which the feeble 
fingers of age, or the firmer ones of youth, twisted into threads; exciting 
the last inch of candle to burn out rapidly; causing the lamb to nestle 
closely into its mother’s wool; and the foolish calf to low complain- 
ingly at its chilling howl, as it passed through the half-roofless out-house. 
Anon, it pelted the ivyed ruins of old Mucross, terrifying the very owls, who 
hooted it onwards, without stirring from their hermit-cells, and scourged 
the angry bats who ventured forth on their wonted errands. The Beings 
who held sway over earth that night, were so bent on mischief that they 
exerted their utmost skill to rouse the Storm Kino from uneasy repose, as 


. ¥e 
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he pillowed his head beside the Demon -set li 
unch-bowl—set like the eye of a 
cyclops - the rough brow of Mangerton ~ but the old fellow who was still too 
grumbled the exertions of the long past winter to attend their summons, 
a wn disploncute in a tone which the echoes of Glena repeated in 
satellite, ee led to be content with the efforts of his s and bitter 
hour of mit, vousht, 80 aided, to accomplish great lcs Ob tat 
midnight—scudding with it bravely and boldly through the open 











country ; at length it grew conscious of impotence, and retreated to narrow 
defiles and crowded exclosures—like those who, lacking power to disturb the 
world, delight in the minor evils of inflicting misery in their neighbourhoods 
and homes; but when, after ruffling the waters of the Flesk, it sprang upon 
the bridge of many arches, it gave a wild howl of delight to see old Docror 
MaGraTu bowed to the neck of his grey pony. “ At him—at him—keep him 
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back—keep him back,” muttered a thousand voices to the wind ; and surely 
there must have been some mysterious understanding between them, for 
right glad was it of encouragement to worry the old man, as he had never 
been worried before ; his hat and wig flew over the bridge, and his poor bare 
head was buffeted as by a forest of shillelas; but while he moaned and 
murmured at the rough handling of the elements, two stout fellows followed 
to see that he neither tarried nor turned back; and who, having neither hat 


nor wig to lose, cared for the wind as little as the pony, who, bending his 
head until his eyes were sk<!tered by his long shaggy mane, went steadily, 
though — onward, as if perfect y conscious that his master’s services 
were required by no other then the fair GeraLpine Raymonp, the young 
widow of a brave officer, whose premature death was about to call into the 
world, before its time, an iis‘unt—who was destined never to feel a father’s 
kiss, or hear a father’s biessi:ig. The cottage in which the young widow 
resided, was near the witty vi 


ge of Cloghreen; it was sheltered by the 





deep woods of Mucross—the venerable anBey that never seems so beautiful 
and hallowed as by moonlight—cheered by the music of the Tore waterfall, 
and blessed by the view of the tiny church of Killagher, which tops the rising 
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ground. Now, however, the woods failed to shelter her home from the 
assaults of the fearsome wind, that rasped against the windows, insinuated 
itself into every crevice, and lamented in sighs and moans—not for her 
struggles, but its own. Her only companion was a “ cross grained,” 
but most faithful, attendant, who had veen her Nurse, and looked to 
discharge the same office for the infant for whom she waited. Kitty Kelly 
was not superstitious—at least so she said; but she felt it a sort of solemn 
duty to provide the house with blessed salt and holy water: she had nailed a 
horse-shoe to the door at morning, well knowing there was always a stern 
resolve among the “ good people” of the elements—Air, Earth, and Water 
—to obtain possession of any fatherless child that entered the world on 
Midsummer Eve: such possession being the admitted right of whichever of 
the three Powers first entered the house where the baby was “ expected.” 

She now prayed earnestly against all fairies; those of the air she knew 
could endow a baby with most precious gifts; while the fairies of earth— 
those who dwell among flowers, and partake more of our own natures— 
those, she thought, might do “a good turn to a fatherless child ;” but still, 
she’d rather have nothing to do with them—with them? with whom? surel 
Kitty knew herself better than to have any sort of fear or faith in suc 
follies—nor had she—only her grandmother, her own mother’s mother, 
had once seen the blackest and the worst of the whole race, the real Kelpie 
Queen—the Queen of the most obnoxious class of “ good people ”’—they who 
were banished by the other fairies from all the sports and pastimes in which 
the tribes are itted to indulge; they, who are never allowed to rise 
from the sedges of the Lower Lake—except on their own “ Eve,” that the 
may have a chance of adopting some new-born child of earth into their 

community — a chance 

which seldom becomes a 

reality —although it is 

theirs by royal charter— 

the charter of the 

Prince O’Donoghue, lord 

of a thousand palaces 

that lie fathoms deep 

} beneath the surface of 

Loch Lene.  Kitty’s 

grandmother had seen 

® the KeLpre QuEEN inal! 

her magnificence, arise 

on one of these festive 

occasions, from her 

= water-palace,on the back 

of a huge frog, who 

seemed proud of his bur- 

den, and carried her with 

- 2s the air and bearing of a 

race-horse, while her dark hair streamed on either side her sallow 

face, and her attendant court were endeavouring to press into their 

service everything they could take—from a tadpole to a water-rat; 

she had often recounted this to Kitty, in her childhood, and Kitty, 

even at that early period, affected to doubt a tale, which, despite her 

seeming, crept through her bones, and made her very heart freeze within her 

bosom. She would now have given all she possessed in the world, to have 
had any one with her beside her sick lady; she started at every noise. 

A certain wise man—known as Randy the Woodcutter—had been sent off 
for the Doctor; and while she waited his return, she had, she thought, fre- 
quently heard him “ whisperin and cosherin at the door;” and yet he came 
not. At length, however, his well-known step became distinctly audible. 

“Ts all right, Randy ?” she asked, from within. 

* All will be right when I knock,” he answered, “and then open quickly.” 

“Is he on the road?” inquired the Nurse, heedless of his warning ; bat 
before he could reply, a sharp blast rushed inward, and extinguished the 
flickering light of the lean candle she held with a trembling hand. 

* A cross and a blessing about us, Kitty Kelly!” exclaimed Randy, falling 
on his knees. ‘God, he knows, I couldn’t help it. Why did you open the 
door before I knocked? I done all for the best, as the end will prove. Oh, 
murther! Why don’t you shut the door, instead of standing there like a 

rock in the lake—there’s something 
more than the wind pas’t in now !— 
bless yourself, woman, dear! Oh 
then, sure it’s im ible to tell 
what would be on the s of the 
wind this Midsummer Eve !”” 

“ Nothing worse than yourself,” 
stammered the Nurse, bravely, 
though she perceived at once that 
THE HORSE SHOE was gone, and even 
fancied she saw “ something” flying 
off with it. Turning eagerly to 
Randy, who, pale and shivering, was 

i gazing on the kitchen rafters—‘“ Is 

7 the doctor coming !”’she exclaimed. 

Deed is he; and for fear he’d stop or turn back, on account of the 
hardness of the night, I set my two cousins to keep the road after him. 
Oh, Fag dy: was only my dut did, madam.” 

“Is man to m me!” exclaimed Kitty. “ Stand on yer 
legs, and shut the door, and put the chair against Yi, and don’t ba 
staring and bowing to the rafters; dear me, but it is a blast; and 
didn’t think there was more than a whisper going.’’ 

“ Kitty Kelly, you’re not altogether of this country,” exclaimed Randy, 
in a low tone; “ you've only been two hundred years in it —for you 
came in with ould Oliver Crommell ; so, give way to your prayers—it’s no 
wind that we're tremb ig in: of the three we’re watching, one came in 
with me—the mistress will thank me for that; there was a second—and 
there will be a third. You may strive against it: I dare not!” 


— Stead 





“I parE!” replied Kitty, whose courage had in 
then she started, for she fancied she heard shouts of trenton! longhes ‘ 
little daunted, she attempted to close the door violently. In thie how, on 
she did not succeed ; the wind pushed inst her, and not only hel on 
best vo Fas ae — her to pe? ay of the kitchen. y a 

‘« Make the blessed sign,”’ sai , yet without movi : 

“TI can’t,” she wasted: “my heat weighed by _ her ago 
had hardly uttered the words, when a gust of wind, freighted with most 
extraordinary noises—sighs, and snatches of music, atoms of laughter and 
fragments of old songs, mingled with the sound of rushing waters — ¢ 
tered the cottage, and filled it as with an atmosphere. sé 

“ It will shut asy enough now,” observed the Woodcutter, rising from his 
knees, and wiping his brow. ‘ Air, Earth, and Water! Oh, I’m not afraid 
to say my say about the good people, day or night ; they never did me an ill 
turn, and never will; quiet, and kindly, and good they are, and mane 
nothing but good to the dear lady ;” and his huge head nodded, and his 
long limbs bent and twisted, in a peculiar sort of homage to somet in- 
visible to all eyes but his own. e Nurse thought it probable that Rand: 
made the speech and performed his gesticulations, in the hope of pro itiating 
the good offices of the ———- whom she now knew had come to the birthe 
It was currently believed that he could see and understand more than be. 
seemed an honest man; and yet Randy was an honest man, and had the 
unbought happiness of being more loved than feared. Still, the all-powerful 
“ hey, whispered he, was a “fairy man;” and, as such, he was con- 
sulted by many who would scruple to confess they had any faith or trust 

in the existence of the 
“* good people.” This opi- 
nion had strengthened won- 
derfully during the last 
few months — indeed, ever 
since the young widow had 
given promise that the 
child of a dead father was 
to visit a care-full world; 
his hours had been spent 
even more than usual be- 
side THE Farry’s OAak—a 
withered and time-hollowed 
tree, which hung its de- 
cayed branches over the 
sedges that skirted the base 
of the far-famed “ Eagle’s 
Nest;”” and he had been 
more than ever attentive 
to keep free from pebbles 
and worm-heaps, “the 
rinz,”’ which tradition and 
his own knowledge as- 
signed as the trysting 
place of the “‘ good people.” 

The door was now easily 
closed, and the candle re- 
lit at the kitchen fire; the 
Woodcutter threw upon it 
an additional heap of bog- 
fir ; the old cat’s hair stood 
out like porcupines’ quills ; 
every now and then she 
opened her mouth to hiss, 
but closed it again with- 
out a sound; she would 
lift a paw, and stretch it 
forth, bristling with claws 

—then draw it back again, each claw returning to its downy sheath. — 

“ Sit down, Randy, and don’t be showldering the chimney, as if there 
wasn’t a chair in the place,” said the Nurse, through her chattering teeth. 

“I know better manners than to disturb any one from their sate,” 
he answered, bowing round, respectfully. 

The Nurse crossed herself with the thumb of her right hand, and re- 
treated to the bed-room of her mistress. ‘The fire burned brightly—yet 

the cat took no pleasure in its 
ed, AY, [FY blaze, but kept moving, uneasily, 
; from one side to the other,— 
“ wrinkling” up her coat, as if 
water had thrown upon it— 
her tail twitching and bristling in 
restless discomfort. 

“It’s hard on you, pusheen gra 
said Randy, the cat; 

5 “but you can’t help yoursell. 
=> They'll ao nor — you, 
usheen.” ey’ve got posses 
on now, and they’ll keep it,” he 
ne ney will” whispered soft 

voice in his ear. 

Rand ht hold of the fore- 
lock of his hair, pulled it, and 
jerked his head rapidly forward, 
“And for good;” he said aloud, 
wishing tocomplimentNIGHTSTAR, 
THE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES OF 
THE Arr, whose voice he _— 

and whom he had often seen descend to earth with her train of # 
shining in the distance, like a silver halo in the moonlight. 
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And many a time, in the cool of 
a mi r night, when the 
, pane flowers drank in refreshing 
ews poured into their bosoms by 
considerate clouds, had he seen 
HONEYBELL, QUEEN oF Eartu’s 
Fairies, pass on her favourite 
humble-bee, whose flight was guid- 
um ed by her page; while Nightstar de- 
~/ scended with her train of attendant sprites, 
>) simply by the action of her own will. 
— ** And for good!” he repeated. 

“Don’t speak,” replied the fairy, ina 
dignified tone ; “‘ there is no meine 3 we 
see your thoughts as they are formed, 
and notice them if we please.” 

“The dickens a doubt I doubt ye,” thought the Woodcutter; for, despite 
his caution, thoughts would come. 

“ Now, don’t swear, Randy; it’s vulgar.” 

The Woodcutter could not prevent himself from thinking an earnest 
prayer, that power might not be given them to change the child at its 
birth for one of their own. 

“And why not ?” was the inquiry, in a low and gentle tone—the very shadow 
of a sound. “Why not? Are your world’s children so free from care, and 
all the sorrows and troubles of life that tug at your hearts, furrow your 
brows, weigh you down before your time — spectres leading you to graves — 
are they so very happy, that you do not wish 
them to be with us, who, you know, spend our 
lives in enjoyment ?” 

“From sunset to sunrise,” thought Randy, 
“no mortal ever knew what you do be doing 
when the sun shines.” 

“Even so,” replied Nightstar, whom, on 
turning round, he saw seated in the very centre 
of a cobweb, while HER PAGE was e ed in 
combat with the dis spider, who, dan- 
gling by his thread, endeavoured to defend him- 
self against the well-poised spear of the active 
elf. ‘From sunset to sunrise,” she repeated, 
rocking herself backward and forward on her 
seat; “‘even so; and surely that is better than 
spending it as you and the rest of you spend it— 
in heavy sleep or midnight brawling.” 

a “You never enc lay that last to me, or —— of the 

erry boys,” rep , speaking out ; for 
he believed Ireland the finest country in the worth, and 
Killarney the greenest spot in the d Isle. He 
had no sooner spoken than he heard a loud clapping 
of hands, and little cries of “‘ Brave!” and, fully aware 
of the compliment, he gave another pull at his head- 
tuft, and, to his great astonishment, found, on opening 
it, that he had caught A FAIRY IN HIS HAND. 

“ Why didn’t you hold me when you had me,” ex- 
claimed the creature, springing on a moonbeam that 
had just entered the window; “‘ and then I would have 
told you of hidden treasure, as well as the Leprehawn 
you are so fond of hunting.” 

“Sure, it’s not misdoubting your honour’s gene- 
rosity I’d be,” replied the Woodcutter. ‘You can 
give me the information, or the gould, whichever your 
\ onour plases, all the same;’’ and then there were 
} shouts of little laughter, and it seemed to the en- 
lightened eyes of the bewildered man that a multi- 
tude of the fairies of the three elements omery 
occupied the kitchen — twirling round the rafters, an 
filling every crevice and corner —some even clinging 
the cock’s tail, The earthly good — were far 
heavy in their movements than those who appertained 
urer element; they ate and drank whatever they could find, 
t sham fights with each other—and real ones with the Kelpies 
or water fairies. The Woodcutter’s unsealed 
eyes had no difficulty in distinguishing the 
three distinct races, who had attended their liege 
ladies to be present at the birth of the fatherless, 
on Midsummer Eve: he knew that the change 
of the earthly for the unearthly child would be- 
long of right to whichever of the three had first 
entered the house, and he atulated himself 
on having so managed that Night-star and her 
court had been the earliest arrivals. Honey- 
bell, Queen of the Earthly Spirits, would, he 
thought, yield honourably to the claims of her 
royal sister; but he had no such faith in the 


to the feathers of 
more slow and 
to the 

and foug 


Queen of the Kelpies, She wasa yellow, damp, 
who diverted herselfin a huge tub, by causing 
what may be called “ the people” of the other 


ey were caught by 


distorted, little creature, 
the elves who make up, 
tribes, to be ducked whenever 


Kelpies’ influence: his mind filled with hope when he contemplated the gentle 
dignity and kindly expression of Nightstar, her attendants floating around 
her with ineffable Dg ig of them perfectly transparent, their bosoms 
illumined from within, by a little spark of li ht like that which flashes from a 
diamond. He looked upon the Queen reclining on the cobweb with as much 
ease as an Eastern lady in a palanquin, and having attracted her attention by 
what he intended to be a gentle sigh, but which quite shook the web, so that 
her majesty caught hold of the banner of her standard-bearer for support, 
he coraposed his thoughts. 
“ You might have conveyed to us your desire to think, without blowing 
a hurricane,” said Nightstar; “but you mortals are so very boisterous. 
Yet I must forgive you, Randy ; P a are an honest fellow, and I don’t think 
I ever yet found a black ugly thought at nurse in your mind: evil gets 
there, to be sure, sometimes; but it does not stay; it meets with no enter- 
tainment; you are an innocent soul, Randy, and we love you much; 
otherwise, we should have granted you no such royal privileges as _ 
possess ; we are never invisible to you, and do not cink taking you into 
our councils; you have a great regard for this poor lady, I know: she will 
have a daughter, I can tell that. And now what is to be done with the 
little maid who is to be with us in a few minutes ?” 
_“ She’il come to the poor mother, plase your gracious ty, like a beau- 
tiful summer butterfly rising from HER FATHER’S GRAVE,” the Wood- 





cutter, The Queen nodded twice, and smiled: “If she is not very, » 

, Randy, I think I shall give her up to my royal sister, Honeybell.”” 
“You’re a mother, yourself, I'll go bail, my lady,” thought Randy, “though 
you are so ve coal and young.’ 

“ Oh, yes! I was a mother more than two hundred years ago,” answered 
the Queen. 

“ What a little darling of a beauty she is,” thought the Woodcutter, and 
the fairy smiled her pleasure at the compliment. ‘and looks as fresh as 
the first drop of May-dew;” so ran his thoughts. The fairy smiled again, 
and drew herself up with gentle pride. ‘ She’s every inch a queen,” 
thought Randy, as her own particular court gathered about her. “If she 
was six feet high in her stockings she could not be more stately.” Queen 
Nightstar had certainly much of mortal woman about her, She was 
lovely—witty—kind and generous; but very, very smail—even for a fairy ; 
and yet the little creature prided herself upon her stateliness, upon her dig- 
nity, and queenly presence. She had never been so well pleased with Randy, 
though she had patronised him for years; she had hitherto thought him 
a good-natured creature; now, she fancied him endowed with exceeding 

netration. ‘‘ You’re mighty fond of the young prences and prencesses, 

ll go bail,” thought Randy. 

** T am, of course,” she replied. , 

“‘ Might I make bould to ask how many your majesty has ?” 

“ About three dozen,” was the gracious reply. ; 

* And you couldn’t fix upon one you'd like to part with ?” 

“ Part with!” she exclaimed—“I would yield my life rather than one of my 
children! Man—man—do you think I could have a choice !—My dear, dear 
children !—a mother’s heart is large enough for all. I could love ten times 
as many, and yet one does not rob the other of a hair’s breadth of love.” 

“ Why, then, if you are so fond of the whole three dozen, won’t you allow 
that it’s hard to take an only child from its mother—and she a widow ?” 

“You are very provoking, Randy,” said her majesty, in answer to his 
thoughts—“ and cunning in reasoning ; but we merely exchange—-we leave 
her one of ours.” 

“ One of the ne’er-do-wells—that she'll see pine and die (to all appear- 
ance) before her eyes, at the end of three months: the grass isn’t green yet 
over poor M ackay, who fretted the life out of herself, after one of 
your changelings.” i 
“Not one of mine—one of Honeybell’s,” replied Nightstar, thoughtfully. 
“ The baby will be all in the world left to comfort her; and sure there’s 
plenty of children born in Killarney this holy night ge and threes— 
not wanted; where there’s no house to hold, nor clothes to cover them: 
wouldn’t one of them do for you ?” 

“ I don’t like low-born children,” answered Nightstar, with a toss of her 
lovely little head. 

“ The highest born may have the lowest bed, when all is over ; —_. way, 
our majesty could make them what you plase ; and it’s yourself that 

ows that many a fine brave spirit rises from under the cabin roof; but 
no matter what they are; you could give them the that would make 
them great people—and beautiful women, like y —my lady!’ 
“ ]’m sure I don’t want to take the mortal’s only little one, if she thinks 
so much about it: No doubt she will be very fond of it,” sighed the 
Queen. “ Honeybell is in such a sweet temper—eo well-pleased with the 
cream and cakes, that she would, I daresay, instead of ch the child, 
SE ee et At i cae, Hart to vos and 
i of ours. e first of ¢ . e . 
dng oy ‘am certain, even if Honeybell did.” 
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A sudden thought crossed Randy’s brain. 

“ Isee, I teen oo it, do it,” sontaned Nightstar, as rapidly as the thought 
was formed in Randy's mind ; and, suddenly turnin round, she addressed an 
observation to one of her courtiers, while the Woodcutter seized a little 
platter of blessed salt, and tossed it into the tub where the Kelpies were 

sporting. It was quick- 
ly and cleverly done ; 
instantly the hands of 
Randy hung as awkward- 
ly as usual by his sides; 
but great was the con- 
sternation that followed ; 
such splashing of water 
and whistling of wind: 
the Kelpies rushed out of 
the house in the wake 
of their insulted Queen, 
threatening revenge on 
the fairies of earth, by 
whom they imagined the 
trick had been played 
them. Randy quickly 
shut-to the door, and 
could not help admiring 
the dignified self-posses- 
sion of Nightstar, who 
called to Honeybell that 
the time wascome. Im- 
mediately the court at- 
tendants prepared to fol- 
low their royal mistresses, 
but Nightstar expressed a 
wish that they should En- 
TER THE CHAMBER alone ; 
and it was a beautiful 
sight to see them float- 
ing onward, Honeybell 
holding in her hand her 
sceptre of fairy foxglove, 
a wearing a necklace 
of diamonds that circled 
her throat with a wreath of light; eclipsed, however, by the star that glit- 
tered above the head of her sister queen. They moved on, hand-in-hand 
tothe birth-chamber; while poor Randy, bewildered by the perfume of dews and 
oy flowers, and the gentle music 
that whispered all around him, 
sunk upon his knees. 
“ Remember, gracious Queen,” 
he thought; remember, every 
crow thinks its own bird the 
whitest.’’ In a little time, a 
low wail and bitter cry told him 
that a struggle had commenced 
between a living spirit and a 
bitter world. 

His entreaty, addressed to 
the Fairies, did not, however, 
content the Woodcutter; the 
attitude he had assumed sug- 

ested another—a higher and 

olier petition: he a with 
all the fervency of his warm 
and honest heart that the dear 
young me might be saved in 

er hour of trial, and that her 
baby might be spared to her, 
to be the blessing and the hope 
of after years. Prayer gives 
strength to the feeble, and in- 
vigorates the strong. He arose 
much comforted, and looked 
round with a smile of satisfac- 
tion upon the tiny court, who, 
freed from the restraint which 
the august presence of their 
Queens imposed, unbent their 
spirits, and played such mad- 
cap pranks, that Randy could 
not but feel his freedom of sight 
a rare privilege ; it amused him 
greatly to contrast the buoyant 
and thoughtless energy and 
activity of the younger members 
of the two regal courts with the 
bearing, impressive even to so- 
lemnity, of the high official per- 
sonages who, upon occasions 
suchas this, were always in close 
attendance upon their sove- 
: reigns, ees watched them 

with morethan <smmon inte: 

for he knew they would soon be summoned to council. This man, tho veal 
in so rough a mould, was gentle and gracious in heart and mind. e had 
been known for years to the good people, and they delighted to do him kind- 
nesses. They led him to where THE RED DEER SHED THEIR HKORNS—and 


34 Sean 
Wie. td, at 


. 





brought him the richest and earliest of the woop strawzeRnrizs When 
the sky looked blue above, and 
the summer breath stirred the 
trees—so that all said, “ the fair 
weather is with us now; ” th 
showed him where the little 
cloud was rising, herald of the 
Storm King; they taught him 
to d 2 weed so that common fir 
could not be known from the 
arbutus or the charmed yew, so 
— by strangers ; they gave 
n knowledge of the Virtues 
which dwell in herbs and flowers 
= of ss —of murrain 
stones, and fai _ 
filled his mind with fables and old tales. Had he lived in coder Gan 
Randy would have suffered wizards’ martyrdom. As it was, he was as 
often called “Randy, the Fairy Man,” as “ Randy, the Woodcutter,”— 
and he had certainly imbibed some of the spirit-feeling with the spirit- 
knowledge: he was keenly alive to the beauties of Nature; heard sweet 
music in the murmurs of brooks, and tuneful melodies from the leaves of 
trees. He could tell what the south breeze whispered to the west, and 
gather the birds of the air around his head—be they ever so wild. He 
wore a four-leaved shamrock in his bosom, and a wreath of mountain ash 
circled his conical hat. The wildest deer on Glena would neither harm 
him, nor fly from him. Whenever he passed through a village, or rested him- 
self beneath a tree, CHILDREN WOULD CROWD ABOUT HIM; and if he gave 


them but the blossom of a daisy, they would think themselves happy. His 
only enemies were the eagles; the echo of their screams, or the shadow 
of their wings, were the only natural sights or sounds that damped his 
spirits. His haunts were the ancient hollow oak and the green grass slopes 
whereon grew THE FOXGLOVE—flower chiefest in favour with the Beings of 
whom Randy did not fail to own himself the faithful and true ally. 


He would have enjoyed the pranks and oddities of the fairy tribes much 
longer, but that his attention was aroused by a smart tap on the cheek from 
the wand of the chancellor. “I am commanded by his lordship,” said 
dapper little official, his secretary, in a dark cobweb robe, and a wig coal 
— of the down of the wild rush, “to tell you to do something rational 
‘or his amusement ; we have taken much pains with your education, Randy, 
he added, “ and would fain see {ts fruits.” 
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“ his honour like a story grave or gay—of his own, or of our 
beg obtained leave to use his own on, Randy bethought 
mn once or twice, and then, with a low bow to the great dignitary of fairy- 
land, he said :—“* Flowers, my lord, are very beautiful to look at—and very 
sweet to smell—but if you were much amene the tip-tops of the family, you 
would be surprised at the odd ways some of them have, and the airs they 
‘ve themselves. Well, those I am talking about had been used to a deal 
e tenderness, and were brought up under the warm shade of a fine glass- 
house; and the beautiful lady that tended them, said, one day, ‘The roses 
in the flower-knot last twice as long, and are much sweeter.’ Well! yer 
Honour never heard anything like the of leaves the flowers got on 
with, when they understood what the lady said; being brought up lonely and 
grand and looking out on the world through glass windows, they thought 
everything ing in a garden must below and common. Yer Honour, they looked 
down on the flowers of the garden, just as much, or may be more, than the 
flowers of the garden look down on the flowers of the field—instead of look- 
ing up to the Gamat Cause of all the sweetness and beauty they o— 
who knows that if fine flowers are the most admired, the flowers of the field 
make glad the hearts of the greatest number of innocent children, who enjoy 
a heaven of happiness in gathering the cowslip, the wild violet, and the 
star-eyed daisy: to say nothing, yer Honour! of the favour your people 
show—in preference to all the flowers that ever grew in a garden—for 
the banks of thyme, the blue-bells, the silver cuckoo blossom, and the purple 
foxglove.” 

This procured Randy a round of applause. 

“To go back, my lord, to the pampered flowers; some change of fortune 
coming on the lady, she was obliged to leave her palace of a house, and 
take shelter beneath the roof of a cottage—‘ there’s some of my dear flowers,’ 
said the sweet lady, ‘able to bear removal as well as myself, and who knows, 
but we may be all the stronger and better for it; I hope we are not too 
far gone in luxury to — our enjoying comfort.’ she placed them 
in her cottage- garden ; her favourite white rose folded the protecting moss 
closely over her bosom, lest she should eatch cold, and—a—I forget the 
name of it—shut itself as safe up in its leaves as if it was going a journey of 
a thousand miles, and looked with a wave of contempt upon the manner in 
which the garden flowers strove,'out of civility, to make room for it; while one 
or two grave blossoms—of the sage class—knew they should get stronger 
and better from being in the fresh pure air of heaven, and itted that 
their new neighbour—the rose of the garden—was in every respect as much 
the lady as the rose of the glass-house ; in the morning, the garden rose un- 
folded to welcome the sun, and to hear the early hymn of the birds, and to 
see how her buds were growing ; and as the dew-drops, one by one, as- 
cended to the clouds that had left them duri ight, for her refreshment, 
she perfumed them for their journey, and graciously thanked them for their 
care: but the pampered flowers bent beneath the dew, and complained of 
the damp and chill; and the delicate rose said that her dress was tossicated, 
and shook off the dew-drops so roughly in her pet, that the tender things 
broke into atoms, and the proud flower desired they should visit her no more, 
as she was too high-born to be treated like a common flower; what was 
a refreshing blessing to other flowers, her refined ignorance—”’ 

“She should have learned of us,” interrupted the chancellor. 

“She learned of Nature, my lord, at last,” continued Randy, “for the 
next night not a sparkle from any cloud visited her leaves, and she saw the 
fleecy moisture enveloping the other flowers, and felt that the Nature she 
had scorned, was comforting her children, and whispering to them to be of 
good cheer, for that next year their blossoms should be fairer and wax 
stronger : and the gentle loving dews clustered upon the buds and leaflets ; and 
at last, as morning drew near, a sharp air made the most impertinent 
inquiries concerning her quarrel with the dew-drops, and whistled spitefully 
in her face, and ruffled her leaves, so that the next day the hot sunbeams 
entered into her heart; and in the deepest humility 
treated as a common flower, convinced that—” 

The moral of Randy’s tale was scared from his lips ms sau from 
Queen Nightstar to the chancellor, and by the noise made by Honeybell’s page 
in rousing his lordship from the heavy slumber into which he had fallen. 

Keep up, mistress,” said the Nurse; “we've bothered the old doctor. 
The jewel it is!~so like it’s father. A girl’s born lucky that’s like it’s 
father! What do oe say ?—‘It has no father?’ It has two, lady, dear: 
one in heaven, and one over—about—around—us all !—the very King of 
Heaven is the Father of the earthly fatherless!—may He mark it to 
grace! Think of the comfort she’ll be to you—to be your own; the weight 
of the world isn’t half weight to the young mother who looks at her sleeping 

~~ babby. ‘ You want to see it?” lam 
sure you do; but wait till Nurse puts 
on its ney cap, and makes it sit up 
like’a lady. tell you, dear, it’s 
the very moral of its father.” 
“His child!—his child! — his own 
child! To smile like him—to speak 
sohinn ot - you yor] N a 
no appen it—nothing take 
it from me? I have a strange feeling, 
as if my child were in danger. But 
what er?—there is nothing 
¢ could have the heart to take my 
baby from its lone mother.” 
Randy felt the tears gathering 
in his eyes, but they were quickly 


petitioned to be 





See 
changed to tears of joy—for he saw the WRITHING, MISSHAPEN SHADOW, 
of - ta to have been substituted for Geraldine’s infant, forced by a number 

€ attendants, to leave the ey ot He then thought he would peep into 
a 


the interior. There was no doubt i 
- 7 , t it; H bell looked sulky ; 
js the lamp in Nightstar’s bosom shone sooo brightty than ever, and ar 
= fell on his ear more full of music than the robin’s winter song. 
t us endow her for the world, and against the world; it is some time 





since we have permitted the child of our choice to remain exposed to the 
temptations and imperfections of mortality: let us guard her, and yet leave 
her with her mother.” What music and tenderness were in Nightstar 8 words, 
as she continued—“ I am looking at this moment into that young mother’s 
heart; I see how new feelings stimulate its pulsations: I see it ex — 
swelling forth its very essence into the new life, which though mysteri- 
ously parted > dearer to it than ever; there is a whole universe of 
love—pure, unselfish, spotless love—love without limit, boundless as ocean, 
and ae at than its deepest caves—in that sweet mother’s h towards 
the little lump of half-animated clay that is her child. Oh, sister ma- 
fer if it was — to you to see the future that whirls through her 

! The t Power of all has poured into her a new nature—a stronger 
motive and firmer principle of life: her very heart is enlarged. 

“ A child deprived of its father, and born on Midsummer Eve, is by right 
our own,” said Honeybell, pouting; but you have always some w 
in your head about these lumps of clay. I do not envy you your power of 
seeing thoughts and hearts, believe me !’’ 

“Let it de ours,” persisted Nightstar; “let us 
mind whatever of we can; but let us not take it 
Queen of Earth’s fairies bent her head in no very cordial 
the aérial troop, seeing that their Queen had vanquished, were mightily 
pleased thereat, and played sundry fantastic tricks ; now the baby’s 
ee ge to ascertain their colour, sleeking its small quantity of downy 
mole-like hair with their tiny hands, endeavouring to straigthen its little 
wrinkled fingers, and sadly retarding the Nurse in its adornment, by untying 
the strings as fast as she tied them. 

“‘ Sister,” persisted Nightstar, “ help me to endow my favourite.” 

“We never agree on educational matters,” answered Honeybell: “ you 
are too ideal for me—better have her all to yourself.’ 

“You do yourself injustice, sister. Let us wave our wands, and show 
the yo mother, as in a dream, what may be the future qualities of her 
soul’s idol: let us bestow on the fairest of earth’s blossoms the most precious 
of all gifts that woman can receive or bestow: let us gift her with Lovz.” 

‘‘ Rubbish!” answeredHoneybell,pettishly—“the source of woman’s misery.” 

And er pw tM 

“*T would gift her with beauty, wealth, and spirit.” 

“ Let her mother determine,” said Nightstar ; ‘‘ let her mother determine. 
Do you offer your gifts, and I will offer mine!” 

e pallid mother trembled in every limb while the Queens performed 
their spells above her couch. At first her vision was lexed: she saw, 
floating around her, those animated atoms of the mysterious world who have 
so much power over our destinies—without re i what or who they 
were. At length she singled out the two Queens—Nightstar, as a living 
thing of light—Honeybell, as only a creature, beautiful and minute. The 
Nurse saw that Geraldine’s eyes were fixed, and that she seemed entranced ; 
this, she fancied, was but a wile to get her to, take her eyes off the child. 
Presently, her lady’s lips moved, and she spoke softly and slowly, as if 

lying to certain questions, which the Nurse did not hear. ‘“ Whatever 
ve her most happiness, and make her most beloved—no woman was 
ever happy who was not BELOVED,” she said. There was a pause after she 
had spoken these disjointed words; and the Nurse observed that her soft 
eyes wandered first to one side, then to another. She tried to call Randy, 
but her tongue refused its office; she clutched the infant firmly in her arms, 
and kept her eye steadily upon it. Again words came faint and wearily 
from the mother’s lips, while her eyes were fixed. “Thank you, thank you 
—if you cannot prevent the world from assailing her—it is well to teach 
her to endure—we must all do that—the more love, the more endurance— 
riches, honours, and beauty, are fine things—but Love 1s THE PERFUME 
OF LIFE.” There was another pause, and the young mother’s eyes were 
illumed by an expression of tenderness, resignation, and joy, such has had 
never gladdened them since her widowhood. Her 7 on and after a 
time, large tears welled forth, but disappeared before they reached her cheek— 
removed by some invisible agency. ‘There is — to be gathered from 
both such sponsors,” she sai ain; “ but you k my thoughts—to be 
LOVING and BELOVED. So let it be!” 

A soft mild light shone through the chamber—thc atmosphere was filled 

with most sweet fragrance, and music soft and low. The Nurse urged by 


into its heart and 
its mother.” The 
uiescence ; and 





an irresistible papnanee, arose, and placed the INFANT ON THE MOTHER'S 





Bosom. And as it its first t of LOVE, it became imbued by that 
~~ . cradle to the grave! 


essence which cheers us the 















































MARGARET AND FAUST. 
[FROM THE PAINTING BY ARY SCHEFFER } 


Tus works of Ary Scheffer, from Gothe’s most 
pular work, are already very deservedly cele- 
ted throughout Europe, although oy publicly 

appeared only at the last Louvre Exhibition. 

Faust—especially with the German schools—has 

always been a fertile source of subject-matter ; 

but, while hundreds of other versions fall still- 
born from the easel, Scheffer’s readings of the 
poet cannot fail to be remembered. If Géthe’s 
theories of painting be impracticable —irreducible 
within the stubborn limit of practical art—he has 
yet in his other writings opened a new world to 
the painters of his country; but as we see daily, 
it is one in which none can live save those who, 
in the scale of the ideal, more or less approach 
the great German poet. In imitation of their 
poets, the painters of Germany have allowed 
themselves a boundless latitude of imagination, 
insomuch as to lose the link which should connect 
their impalpabilities with the abiding and tangible 
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forms of reality. To this, Ary Scheffer is a 
memorable exception. The French school has 
in many instances imitated the Germans even 
in this; but they have not gone to the same 
lengths. Scheffer frequently, we may say 
transcends texts, but we generally find 
that his annotations are what the poet has left 
unsaid or forgotten to say. Against the vulgar 
error in ideal license, Burke beautifully cautions 
Barry in these words;—“It is not by copying 
antique statues, or by giving a looseness to the 
imagination in what are ed tical compo- 
sitions, that artists will be enabled to produce 
works of real merit, but by a laborious and accurate 
investigation of Nature upon the poasens ob- 
served by the Greeks; first, to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the common forms 
of Nature, end then, by selecting and combining, 
to form compositions according to their own 
elevated conceptions.” 

Now this admirabe combination constitutes 
in Scheffer’s works the rare desideratum. In 
the composition, of which we append a copy, he 
has intensely realised the conception of the poet. 








@P NICHOLS 


M et is first presented in her innocen 
to ‘the wondering gaze of Faust; a scene a 
which we may —— the evil spirit to allude 
when he torments Margaret in the church :— 


“* Wie anders Gretchen war dir’ 
Als du noch vol} Unschuld, P 
Hier zum altar trat’st, 


Aus dem vergriffnen Biich 
Gebete lalltest, &.” aes 


| In the figure of “‘ Margaret coming from ” 
| simplicity and innocence, according te ‘ee floats 
| description, have been the great purpose of the 
peletes, and he has inimitably succeeded. The 
I ead has much of the manner of treatment found 
in those of Raffaelle, and above all, resembles one 
of his" my G aowagas +. which adorns a saloon of 
the Pitti e. And not less striking is the 
close, active, and 2 interested observation of 
Faust, whose features do not exhibit mere Vitality 
but describe an impassioned intelligence, The 
conception is realisedin a manner to show the per- 
| fect innocence of Margaret in contrast with the 
catastrophe. 
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FORMS OF THE ANTIQUE, 
pPLICABLE TO BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 


ASA 
By F. W. Farrnott, F.S.A. 
consideration of so extensive a subject as 
=e oe it is exhibited in the varied works of 
antiquity, including that comparatively modern- 
antique period, the middle ages, and that still 
more modern one yet unclassed, the articles 
fabricated in which are generalized under the 
vague term “ old-fashioned,”—it must be obvious 
that a “Parthian glance’’ can only be given to 
many things, and that others may altogether 
remain unnoticed; as it is the leading prin- 
ciple of these papers, not so much to consider the 
history of form, as its applicability to modern 
es; and thusa great deal that possesses both 
beauty and fitness considered in reference to the 
age and manners of the people for whom such 
constructions were fabricated, would obviously be 
inapplicable to articles of domestic use or orna- 
ment in the present time, and will only come into 
our plan, inasmuch as they exhibit the proper 
working out of good governing principles, which 
should give laws to modern art, as they invariably 
did to that of the ancients. ; 
It will therefore be perceived that our plan is 
diffuse and miscellaneous— 


“The world is all before us where to choose,” 


and we may range from the days of Ptolemy to 
those of George the Second, taking here and there 
a bit or scrap of pattern or ornament, a Greek 
vase, a Roman tripod, a British urn, or a Saxon 
ornament, just as the case may warrant; and en- 
deavouring, from such varied materials, to deduce 
some useful hints to pattern designers and ma- 
nufacturers, Neither shall we fetter ourselves by 
any pledge to yive an entire article; for itis the 
case in antique as in modern fabrics, a part of 
the design is occasionally better than the whole. 
When this so appears, a handle, a spout, or a por- 
tion of ornament, is all that may be copied from 
an entire figure ; but it is hoped, by these means, 
that a collection of very varied reference may be 
formed—gathered from all sources, and capable of 
general utility. 

And as the next best thing to knowing what 
should be done, is to know what should not be 
done, it may occasionally be our lot to exhibit a 
few false constructions, and explain their insuffi- 
ciency; while any modern articles of peculiar ex- 
cellence may also be admitted, when they are to 
be considered as successful specimens of the work- 
ing out of good ideas, 

_it is a remarkable fact, that the governing prin- 
ciples of art, in early ages, was purity and simple 
elegance, and that exceptions to this rule were rare. 
It is only in the more modern times that we find 
bizarre forms and quaint over-loaded ornament 
applied to articles of use and luxury, as if the 





necessity for novelty could only be satisfied by | 
revelling in the mfonstrous and the absurd. The | 
leading lines in objects of early art flow gracefully, | 
the outline is not so frequently broken into harsh, | 
fanciful, and unprincipled forms; such, for in- 
stance, as we see in the ornamentation of the 
Chinese, their vases, decorations, &c. This dis- 
tinction may result from the one originating in 
the grotesque imaginings of man, while the other 
is founded upon the constructions of nature. The 
natural cup of the flower, the most poetic of drink- | 
ing vessels, and which has been in all modern 
Countries appropriated to those “ tiny revellers,” 
the fairies, suggested itself as an elegant type to 
the earliest nation, with whose arts we are fami- 
liar—the Ancient Egyptians; and here we have a 
drinking, cup, of porcelain, 
from the paintings at Thebes, 
the archetype of which was 
the lotus of the “ flowery 
Nile ;” thus, the most beau- 
tiful and evanescent of 
earthly things became secur- 
ed to the eye of taste for its 
enjoyment, at seasons when 
the originals had faded. 

As early as the reign of 
Thothmes the Third, in the 


| 
| 





~~? ear of which Sir J. 
. son ? 
Exodus of the Israelites to nave tn en = 





(B. c. 1491), 


we meet with examples of purity of 


design well worthy of attention. two vases here 
e ved, from pain 
at Thebes, are, in the ori- 
( ginal, ornamented with 
\__ plates of metal, like over- 
apping scales, which 
have been here omitted, 
as they are only given as 
' examples of simple out- 
line. The second of these 
ee would do 7" dis- 
credit to any age ; it pos- 
sesses all that flow of 
outline and elegance of 
roportion so remarkable 
in Greek design. The 
handle is the only objec- 
tionable part, and the objection there principally 
lies in the abrupt termination and inward curve 
of the bottom part. In a Greek vase, we should 
have found it adapt itself to the main figure, and 
have flowed more insensibly into the principal 
lines of the composition. e cup beside it is a 
reproduction of the same idea in a truncated 
form; the handle is small, but its squareness at 
top is subservient to the main design, and pre- 
vents the harshness of the straight top from being 
offensive. With a slight modification in its height 
and its handle, it would make an elegant coffee- 
cup for the modern table. 

e Etruscans improving on the Egyptians, as 
the Greeks improved again on them, produced 
forms of the most elegant kind. The example 
here given is as simple 
and favourable as any 
being entirely composed 
of curved lines, which, 
however various in flow, 
or however suddenly they 
meet each other, are never 





eye pleasantly over the 
entire composition. Not 
only in form, but in co- 
lour, these early vases are 
. Dullre 
were the only colours at 
the designer’s disposal ; 
and the strong, yet sub- 
dued effect, produced by 
such simple materials, is 
a noticeable: the 
eee are generally so- 
id, the outline scratched 
through to the ground 
tint when necessary, and strong relief produced 
7 very inartificial aids. The way in which the 
bla 





ck and red is laid out is also peculiar; and it , 
may be worth noticing here that the tint of the | 


red has more to do with the harmony of the de- 
> than may be imagined, and that one source 
of the badness of modern manufacturers’ imita- 
tions of Etruscan vases is the brightness, or light- 


ness, of the red they'use. It has less of the earthy | greater severity of its outline contrasts well with 


tint of the Etruscan red, and is singularly offen- 
sive to the eye of any one accustomed to the pro- 
totypes. This may be worth consideration. 





| 


al 





in the museum of Sir J. Soane. It is well worth 
the study of the modern manufacturer, both for its 
form and its colour. So varied is its outline, and 
so enriched its ornament, that it would not be easy 
to point out a more favourable specimen of the 
plastic art of a nation whose taste has been unri- 
valled, The complicated design of this vase takes 
in an abundance of form—from the elegance of the 
female. with its flowing dra , to the creep- 
ing tendrils of the plant. Architecture is also 
made to aid the design by its solid regularity of 
line and elegance of proportion; its angularity 
and harshness relieved by the simplicit 
scroll filling the sides, and re on the band 
of angular interlaced work bounding the design 
at bottom, which is — Greek. The neck 
rises from a similar border, above which is a fe- 
male head peeping amid rich foliage: the pattern 
above is divided into varied compartments, the rim 
decorated with the invoiuted scroll, also termed 
Greek, but which, in reality, is the invention of 
the ancient tians, as will at once be exempli- 
fied in the vase here given, from a Theban paint- 











disagreeable, but carry the | 


and black | 


| A remarkable example is next 





ing, upon which the same scroll occurs, as well as 
the ovolo moulding forming the body of the vase, 
and which point to these early designers as the ori- 

inators of the style. In fact, the vase before us 
is quite the same as Greek—the heads of the ani- 
mals only being peculiar to Egypt. This people 
were fond of thus introducing the head of the ibis, 
oryx, gazelle, &c., in this manner, but ever re- 
maining true to the study of nature as the arche- 
type. ere is a peculiar elegance in the | 


horns, and neck of the animal here adopted; an 


the vase, deprived of the assistance given by their 

outline to its form, would lose entirely its charac- 

ter and spirit ; and the idea ae be reasonably in- 
t 


dulged that pe A of our agricultural presentation 
“~~ might be advantageously decorated in a simi- 
r way. 


The vase placed beside Sir J. Soane’s, in the 
previous cut, is one of the more usual forms 
adopted by the nations of antiquity. The curves 
are here less elegantly disposed, but the blank 
centre is intended for groups of figures, and, when 
filled in, is agreeable, and less monotonous. The 


the easy elegance of the companion figure. 

‘ e same flowing 
line, the same ele- 
gant outline, met the 
eye constantly in the 
ry, of Greece 
and Rome. Here is 
a bronze culinary ves- 
sel exhumed at Pom- 
peii, and, like our 
modern car!dron, or 
hook-pot, designed to 
hang over the fire; 
yet there is good taste 
reigning throughout. 
The handles are well 
designed, and the 
scrolls beneath agree- 
able to the eye; while the entire figure, though 
beautiful, is as equally subservient to use as the 
ugliest of modern pots may be. 

Thus were things adapted to their uses in olden 
times, without a sacrifice of elegance to necessity. 
ven, which was 
also discovered at Pompeii, and is curious in form 
and rich in ornament, “ The cup is elegantly 
finished with a double row of ovoli. The handle 
is elaborate and elegant. Its design seems taken 





Perhaps one of the most elegant Greek vases in from a flower-stalk, which divides at top, and falls 


existence is 


the one here figured from the original, | down on each side of the vase on two cornucopie. 
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ee 
e ofthe vase, look- ‘which is productive of a good bold effect, 
ods towards each it is considered that these vases are of the THE STUDIO OF PAUL POTTER.* 
Chait shay evasehd Guana in form. | THs is from 
of the it is to see how grace: are in is an from a 
The second in the cut above given is equally Lepoittevin a dis re Deer fbr wp Dannie 
good, and the ornament peculiarly effective ‘ l—of whose works we have alread 
and. simple, relieved as it is by the dark clay. | im terms of well-merited praise. The otue nant 
Thus the rudest form never partook of a character | many small pictures, to which he 
and | which was offensive to the eye, and the flow of the | e 
curve was never suowesies | ay into fanciful ~~ 
aw " e scrolls upon them were gene- ject-matter are abundant, from extensive 
rally good, and evidently from the Greek model, | ing, and his worlks ove always marked by point era 
as in the instances here given. ; interesting incident. This icture, “ The Studio of 
If we look into any antiquarian work describing | Paul Potter,” is an agreeable example of Lepoitte: 
the exhumations from early graves, we shall find the | vin’s most successful uetions : it represents no 
cups and vases therein discovered genespy good | eve? anager add otter’s life, but simply shows 
in shape, and our early, ancestors seem to have working, as he did, in the fields—a practice 
” | seldom from this. law, however much | whence his works have derived their truth 
they varied their forms from .classic authority. | and freshness; and of this practice, it may be ob: 
But it may here be asked—How are we certain | served, that the smallest genuine resctipt the 
these articles are of British manufacture? The face of Nature possesses a charm beyond all the 
answer is direct. They have been discovered in | vain glory of manner. Among our own 
po quantities in the kilns constructedduring the | painters, it has not always been oanmsepeieaa 
man. dominion in this island; but they are | natural objectives so closely as now: striking 
distinct both in form and materials froin those | and curious evidence’of this; if such were ; 
imported by that people. The forms and patterns | was Sir George Beaumont’s question to 
comprise almost an infinite variety, from the | about the place ofthe“ brown:tree,” ‘ina land: 
first rude efforts to the elegant result of perfected | scape; and Constable’s answer: was charac. 
art; and it is no ynusual oceurrence to meet with | teristic of himself—of a man who ve 
hundreds of specimens in a particular locality, | thing like a recipe for ting, working on 
scarcely two of which are precisely similar. under. the authori Nature. ‘i 
The manufacture of pottery in this country | Potter was the most celebrated palater of hia as 
during the Roman period was very great. In the | atid one of the most famous of the northern sthools, 
vicinity of Castor,.near Peterborouya, Mr. Artis | He was born ere 1625, being thé’sin of 
discovered kilns and the debris of pottery over a | Peter Potter, who paintéd landscapes with sacted 
space of upwards of twenty miles, sho how | subjects,—but for whateVvet fame he may’ , 
. extensively the trade was carried on at this period. | he is altogether indebted to his son. Pa 
from the museum at Treves,.and is of ancient | The Upchurch marshes on the banks of the Med-| may be eaid to have spént “half his» life in ‘the 
Roman manufacture, capable of holding a quart. | Way in Kent, are covered with the debris of pottery | fields, where he sketched every object that wad 
No. 2 is of modern workmanship,"and is now used | to the extent of some miles, and perfect vases are | likely to enter advatitageously into sition, 
in Germany and Prussia as a watér-bottle for the frequently obtained by the fishermen ; the sides of | The scenery of all ‘kis wotks is truly that’ 
— wide-spreading neck serving to make | the stream being strewn with fi ents. During | own country, and marked by the most perfeét sim . 
the distinction between the water and wine- | ®n exploration of this part of the country at the | plicity of character. None of his pi : 
bottle, ‘ spring of this year, the two vases here engraved | anything beyond’ the accurate i 
In these dsys, when the classification of wine- the objects of which they are comprised; but (ii 
ters is an oo of solicitude, it accuracy is’ the great merit of his works, * """ , 
ttention of the glass maker of At this period, landscape painting was ated 
look to this distinction, as it = with great sutcess by’that class BS po oh 
worth that of his continefital brother. limited their aspira to simple tions of 
form has frequently been thus made Ren tial their native scenery: ‘thus we find in = pto- 
ert 
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a pattern; . \\ ih H) ——_F by those well-known objects which 
agwood, and \ Wy ——— terize the landscape of the low countries. _— 
Ney sgt ornament, \ Potter is properly an animal painter, there are 

ro by that tasteful ma- =) = many of his works belo: ing to the landseape dass 
. In his hands it became . one of the most rémarkable of them is that in the 

t thihg for universal de- Hermitage at St. Petersburgh, representing a herd 

and its surface was suscep-| were discovered with many others, and . are | of cattle at pasture, under lofty ‘oaks, before an 
of varied and “graceful orna-| deserving of attention, for the peculiarity as well | old cottage, the centre of the grow 


it 


t. Might not the accompanying’ as the elegance of their shapes. The ornament on | 4 cow well known to the admirers of Paul Potter. 
vase, the production of early | each is simple: that upon the first of the two is | It is a most curious fact in the history of genius, 
Britain; be also modified and adopted by us? Its | yery ingenious, the straight lines which fill the ially in that of art, that the most distin- 
= legant, and it is suscep- | central portion of the vase, and which would be . P 
tible of much in the way_of modelled | offensive if they met the boundary line above at 
or ted ornament. right angles, as they do the one below, are broken 
early pottery of England, how-| by the introduction of the circular ornament 
ever coarse in its mate: - | surrounding the vase. The whole design is of the i 
os agg from ‘simplest kind, and might be again reproduced for | subject which he has chosen, 
as as form modern usage. — him, either in their sel 
In the rerharke now made, and which I shall | its treatment. = his tes wer pre 
continue in my next paper, I have chiefly con- | manycontaining simplya figures , 
sidered the form of plastic materials used in | in me open scene, agrouped without reference to 
domestic life. These remarks are but introductory | ticular incident; and e 
toamore extended view of Form, whether in orna- | rendered pleasi 
ment or in the varied range of articles of general | of objects so 
utility or luxury. It is, however, n to | important and ble in these 
show how essential it is that the very basis.of all| tions. With the talent and power of 
should be good form, for the most elegant decora- | man there are but few of his school 
tion on an article badly constructed in its outline Ld 
must be thrown away; and for this reason the 
gilding and painting bestowed on many only ren- 
er them theatrical and obtrusive; and. this ob- ,. 
strusiveness makes their vuigarity bf design still | after the horrible, the m us, and 
more offensive. The hints here thrown out, or | tural; but in Art, as in Literature, the 
which may hereafter be are but intended to | left by that kind of narrative called 
lead the mind to think on these , and to| whieh the French so much éxcel, as 
show that the principles of elegance | truth, are infinitely more grateful than. 
cannot be wantonly inthe construction | brances of the extravagant visions 
he i | 
’ ; but ci of ved from 
beauty always remain, and that oe be con- ie podem mye nin of Lepoittevin 
sidered g of gemenibrince is in some | by Mr. Alfred Revel; it is published exclusively 
to its laws. « Art-Union Journal.”” 
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GERMAN CRITICISM ON BRITISH ART. 


w ce to find our German neighbours paying to 
' nae much greater attention than they used to 
do, and treating our English Artists with far more 
consideration and generosity. We may take this op- 
portunity to state that the ART-UNION is continually 
quoted by the «“ Kunstblatt,” the “ Kunst-vereine, 
and the other Art-publications of Germany ; and it will 
not, we trust, be presumptuous to add that they have 
frequently referred to our labours in terms highly 
gratifying and extremely complimentary—more than 
one expressing regret that Germany has no publication 
conducted upon a plan so worthy of the great subject. 
The following criticism is written at least in a fair 
spirit; it is not now as it was some four or five years 
ago, when we entered our protest against a Report such 
as that drawn up for the “ Kunstblatt ” bya Dr. Merz: 
a better and kindlier spirit pervades the journal ; and 
for so important and desirable a change we are, no 
doubt, much indebted to the learned and estimable Dr. 
Ernst Foerster, one of the Directors of the “ Kunet- 
blatt,” who some three years ago visited London—we 
may venture to say, chiefly in consequence of our sug- 
gestions that he ought todo so, and our entreaties that 
he would do so—and examined carefully not only our 
Public Collections, but such of’our Private Galleries as 
contained examples of British Art. The result was, 
that he returned to Germany impressed with a high 
notion of our powers and our perfor pect 
for our Artists and a just estimate of their works— 
and ever since the “ Kunstblatt” has manifested an 
earnest desire to accord us justice. The first eriti- 
cism that appeared in the “‘Kunstblatt,” after Dr. 
Foerster’s visit, was by him : we gave a translation of it. 
We publish the following criticism just as our corre- 
spondent has transmitted it to us. We could have 
wished it longer; that many other works had been 
noticed ; but, generally, it is highly creditable to the 
judgment, as well as the liberality, of the writer. ]} 


Tue Kunsrstatt, as on former occasions, contains a 
Report of the late Exhibition of Modern Paintings in 
the rooms of the Royal Academy, having in view to ac- 
quaint its German readers with the progress and pro- 
ficiency of British Art. The writer, in a few preliminary 
remarks, corroborates the opinions on this very important 
subject contained in preceding notices—stating that, 
whilst the (properly so called) Historical branch, not- 
withstanding great efforts have been made to raise it, is, 
comparatively speaking, very scanty, the higher class 
of genre painting appears evidently to prevail. This pre- 
valence the writer attributes to the taste for genre novel- 
writing, which, in England especially, has attained the 
highest degree of perfection. Afteralluding to thestiffness 
and, as it were, chilling character of English religious 
painting, it is asserted that, in all the branches of Art 
which are founded on a thorough insight into Nature, and 
its true conception and representation in portrait and 
landscape painting, the superior talent of English art- 
ists must be acknowledged, and England may, before 
all nations, in either branch, be said to have the 
greatest claim to eulogium; though in portrait painting 
& great many variations in style and taste, both in a good 
and a bad sense of the expression, are apparent. In 
works of large dimensions the design is scarcely correct, 
and, generally speaking, a deficiency of elementary skill 
is observable—a defect sometimes counterbalanced by 
eminent talent and great knowledge of colouring. In 
spite of a great many very curious efforts in this respect, 
in ancient and modern artists, the higher-gifted English 
artists of the present time approach more than the artists 
ofany other country to the grandeur of the Venetian school. 
Speaking generally of the seventy-eighth Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy the writer says:—I observed on 
one side great richness; on the other, oppressive po- 
verty. The number of the works exhibited is indeed not 
inconsiderable, though it eannot possibly compete, in this 
respect, with the German Exhibitions: for amongst the 
1521 specimens there are not above 722 oil paintings, and of 
these there is a large number of works which, on ac- 
count of their little merit, ought not to form part of such 
an Exhibition. The rest consists of miniatures, drawings, 
medals, &., larger sculptures not included. Thus the 
number is limited; but this should not be complained 
of, if the intrinsic value were in an inverse ratio. 
4s review what most deserves to be spoken of. I 
ss it were, horrified with the extremely limited 
on Paintings of any eminence; and I 
in no foreign exhibition could such a 
secur. It is astonishing that the History of the 
#0 Fich in subjects, has afforded so very little to 
maser emg The work of greatest merit 
branch is G, avers, ‘ The First Reading of the Scrip- 
e's in St. Paul's, The arrangement of the groups and 
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pret bearer Bas of simple manners but 
ex ve features, evincing no slight degree of 

tion, belongs to the lower classes. The ae ae 
ings of the hearers—the old men, women, &c.—the 
attitudes of the clergymen, vexed at the intrusive as- 
sumption of their official rights—all this is excellent. 
The massive architecture of the old church, with its 
large columns and gorg ly Iptured low walls, has 
been skilfully used to support the impression of the 
figures. The colouring is somewhat too dark and heavy 
as regards the general effect; but the execution itself is 
most careful, displaying a thorough knowledge of the 
subject in the artist. An engraving on copper, by R. 
Graves, of this painting, is now finished, and forms one 
of the most excellent specimens of this kind of English 
modern Art, principally with respect to the characteris- 
tics of the piece, and the drawing. The excessive darkness 
of the colouring in the original has been a difficulty 
which the engraver could not wholly surmount.—P. F, 
Poo.g exhibits ‘ The Visitation to the Sion Nunnery at 
Isleworth, in Middlesex, by the Commissioners of King 
Henry VIII.,’ which event was followed by the secular- 
ization of this great convent. There are talent and life in 
this picture, much variety in the expression of the heads, 
and skilful composition; but there is evidently too little 
earnestness, and eveninvoluntary caricature is displayed. 
—The painting of D. Mactise, ‘Ordeal by Touch,’ is 
rich in figures ; but, notwithstanding the unquestionable 
talent of the artist, as far as the groups and the unnatural 
colouring are concerned, I am induced to consider the 
painter wholly in the wrong path. The latter fault, 
chiefly discernible in the bluish indistinct lights, and a 
dry, heavy, fundamental brown colour, together with 
sharp-edged contours, is so often occurring in the works of 
this painter that there is little chance of seeing him return 
to the genuine truth of Nature—W. Dyce is of the 
small number of those who, approaching the Perugino- 
Raffaelle time, follow the principles of the school of 
Overbeck. His ‘Madonna with the Infant Christ’ in 
this Exhibition is of unique appearance; it is graceful, 
but somewhat cold in expression and colour.—‘ Magdalen 
embracing the Saviour’s Feet,’ a large picture of J. Z. 
Bett, is one of the most unhappy renderings of this 
beautiful subject. —Of 8. A. Harr we see ‘ Dante Ali- 
ghieri writing his divine Poem on the Influence of the 
Inspiring Scriptures,’ a demi-figure of accomplished con- 
ception, though a little soft in its characteristics.—* The 
Judgment of Paris,’ by W. Etry, appears more as & 
caricature of the three goddesses than a serious repre- 
sentation; becoming rather ludicrous by a soi-disant 
spirited but rough execution. ‘A Female Bather,’ by 
the same, exhibits only a kind of modelling, being not 
very agreeable, but displaying much study of Nature.—A. 
Jounston’s ‘Flora Macdonald introduced to the Fugi- 
tive Pretender, whom she contrives to save,’ comes near 
to the character of a genre painting, and is not without 
merit, but it is impaired by the badly-represented prin- 
cipal figure of Charles Edward.—Of still more genre-like 
character is E. M. Warv’s picture, ‘Lord Clarendon 
dismissed after his last Interview with Charles II. in 
Whitehall Palace, in 1662.’ It is a very admirable and 
tasteful composition. The particulars of this very 
interesting work are painted with much life and energy, 
reminding one of that elegance which is generally met 
with in modern French paintings, and extremely well 
suited to the time and place of the historical incident.— 
We now arrive at the higher description of genre 
painting. There are very praiseworthy works of A- 
Eac, W. P. Fairnu, C. R. Leste, R. Fizury, and M. 
Craxton. Among the first-rate works of the Exhibi- 
tion there are two pictures by W. Mutrzapy and A. 
SoLtomon: the former, ‘The Selection of the Bridal 
Dress,’ a most pleasing composition, full of elegance and 
graceful spirit, with a tincture of old-fashionabl of 
accomplished execution; the latter, ‘The Breakfast,’ 
of very successful execution in its characteristics a3 well 
as contrasts.—T. Uwrins’s ‘Nun Invested’ and F. 
Stone’s ‘Soft Hours’ display a little sentimentality, 
but are not without merit and impressive feeling for 
beauty.—T.F. Mansuatt’s ‘ Parting from the Parents’ 
House’ is a genuine English family picture, distin- 
guished for its expression of truth and affection.—A pic- 
ture, ‘A Mother Fondling her Baby,’ by Leste, is of 
extreme naiveté, wanting but little of the highest degree 
of perfection. The same must be said of Friru’s ‘ The 
Labourer’s Return.’—E. Lanpsesr has once more ex- 
hibited new proofs of his inexhaustible talent. The 
picture ‘ Refreshment’ is of such striking beauty and in- 
dividuality as to engage unremittingly the spectator to 
behold it. I must particularly mention the real animal 
sceneries of Landseer, by which the artist bas reached 
the highest degree of reputation among all the living 
artists of the present age. Several subjects are mere re- 
petitions, but of never-terminating variety—displaying 
the artist’s thorough insight into tic nature and charac- 











ters of the animals represented, and evincing new charms. 
The pictures of T. 8. Coorgn and R. ANSDELL are 
evident imitations of LanpsgenR’s creations, but they ex- 
hibit much talent and freedom of motion.—W. CoLLINns’s 
‘ Catcher of Craw-fish Returning Home’ is a very nice 
little picture, the landscape skilfully united with the 
group; the former clement is prevailing in another pic- 
ture of the same painter, ‘Meadford Bay, Torquay, with 
Children seeking Shells.—F. Goopatt's ‘ Spanish 
Country People on their Retreat from the French’ is 
very well composed, and shows much truth of expression. 
—The works of a frequently-named artist, J. M. W. 
TURNER, can only be cited to rank them in the class of 
the worst and most ludicrous aberrations which the 
art of painting could ever be subjected to. This sort of 
working is not painting at all. Mr. Turner takes 
a piece of canvas; makes a yellow, red, or blue colour- 
spot; extends at his pleasure these spots, throw- 
ing in a certain number of straight, curved, perpen- 
dicular, and horizontal lines; allowing then the fancy of 
the spectator to find out from this confused mass of spots 
and lines the figures of human beings, trees, 
clouds, angels, and demons, or anything else, and then 
gives the abortive child a name. Turner Aas been a 
very skilful painter, and his works expressed admirable 
effects of light and colour ; at present there is neither de- 
sign, painting, sense, nor reason, in his pictures. The 
spectator is not really aware of what he has before his eyes 
—perhaps a painter’s sarcastic strictures or pleasing 
satires ; but all these things are meant in strict earnest- 
ness. Historical paintings and landscapes are one and 
the same—all unintelligible, properly out of existence, or 
only existing in the fancy of this artist.—There is an 
abundance of specimens in portrait painting—some few 
superior, a larger number below mediocrity, works 
which ought never to have left the modest precincts 
of private dwellings.—PickersGitt, Lestie, Dun- 
CAN, PHttips, PakTRipoE, Lanvager, Buckier, 
Grant, Gusn, Say, Joy, Count D'Orsay, &c., have 
largely contributed, most of them works of considerable 
eminence.—-F. Grant's large likenesses of ‘The Queen’ 
and ‘ Prince Albert,’ the former on horseback, the latter 
standing by his horse, both paintings destined for Christ's 
Hospita!, are not the most exquisite productions of this 
artist.—There is much excellence in landscape and ar- 
chitectural paintings. J.D. Hanptne's ‘ View of Ve- 
rona from the Quay’ gives a perfect idea of the pic- 
turesque beauty and peculiarity of this city, so renowned 
in history and poetry. A worthy pendant of this work 
is W. Linton’s ‘ Bellinzona,’ descriptive of the Alps.— 
‘ An Italian Seaport,’ by C. StaNFig£LD, shows in a high 
degree the transparent clearness of the southern sky. In 
anicely-painted ‘View of Ponte Rotto, at Rome,’ this clear 
hue is much colder than the predominant colour of the 
Italian skies, which exhibit a close combination of clear- 
ness and warmth, Two other paintings of the same 
talented artist carry the spectator into Stanfield’s proper 
element—the northern sea sceneries: they represent ‘A 
Dutch Smack in Stormy Weather, with a Prospect to the 
Zuyder Zee, near Monnikendam.’— Another very ex- 
quisite marine painting is by W. A. Knew, ‘ Boats on 
the Flemish Coast.'—From the class of works of foreign 
artists must be chiefly cited two marine paintings by 
Gupin: ‘Scheveling,’ which has already been ex- 
hibited in several cities of Germany, and ‘The Flight 
of the Captive, with a View of a Turkish Sea-coast.’ In 
the representation of water the artist has displayed far 
more success than in a great many others of his recent 
too hasty and unfinished productions. His sky, with a 
too abundant violet tincture, is in all his paintings a 
matter of course.—T. Dessoutavy's ‘Palace of the 
Caesars’ is inferior to many of his views of Rome, but not 
without merit.—We met several excellent works of F- 


pursuits of English rural life-—Corresponding with the 
character of Stanfield, and exclusively painted in the 
same light-bluish tone, are G. E. Henxina's ‘ View of 
Lerici, on the Gulf of Spezzia,’ and ‘ Martello Tower, near 
Rapallo, onthe Riviere diLevante, ‘ASummer Evening,’ 
by T. 8. Cooper; ‘A Wood Scene, with Figures, 
in North Devonshire,’ by W. F. Wirnenitncron; 
*The Dawn,’ by ¥. Dansy; ‘Early Morning,’ by 
W. Couttins; ‘The Sunset,’ two paintings by W. G. 
BLackLook and A, Cuint, the latter full of a happy 
effect, with the tranquil, long-extended line of the 
horizon and glowing light; ‘Meadow, with Cattle,’ by 
G. Deanman; ‘ A Cornfield,’ by J. Martin ; ‘ A Swamp 
in North Devon,’ by T.G. Sorzn; ‘The Palace Garden,’ 
by T. Creswick, with a graceful display of distributed 
Cottage,’ by W. Simson, are more 
attractive and rich in 
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artist. . Every one acquainted with the Fine Arts knows { 


his excel ent designs of subjects from the South of Spain 
and the Holy Land, the latter of which show aconception 


and execution that have never been surpassed. We meet | 


several of his paintings, mostly Oriental scenery and 
views, alike true and faithful in their execution. ‘The 
View of Cairo, seen from the Eastern Heights,’ is very 
characteristic in the lines, and the dry, burning tone. 
Another painting of the same artist, ‘The High 
Altar of St. Anthony's, Ghent,’ attracts more by its 
execution than by the singular subject. Highly deserv- 
ing of notice among the other pieces of this description 
is E. A. Goopat’s ‘Southern Portal of the Chartres Ca- 
thedral’; no less so a miniature work of G, H. Wi1L- 
LtaMs, ‘Flight of Steps in Caernarvon Castle, North 
Wales,’ chiefly for its admirable effects of colour and its 
graceful execution. I may also pass over in silence a 
host of miniatures and drawings: of the former I am 
inducéd to cite only a few portraits by R. Tuorsurn 
and Sir W. J. Newron; of the latter, several very tasteful 
and well-executed specimens are seen.—The architectural 
paintings in water-colours and gouche, in as far as they 
represent plans for new structures, give no very favour- 
able idea of the predominant taste ; nay, if we were to see 
things like the circular column temple, studded with ships’ 
beaks, which a certain Mr.Horrer would be pleased 
to have executed to the memory of Nelson, the present 
arrangement of Trafalgar-square—in spite of its taste- 
less and inharmonious appendices, and the abominable 
edpoia which, together with both the smaller cupolas 
vulgarly called the pepper and salt boxes, disfigure the 
not very praiseworthy National Gallery—deserves high 
encomium. W. Raitton, architect, has exhibited a 
water-colour drawing of the Nelson Statue in that 
square, the decoration of which is not yet completed. 
He ie the author of the whole work.—We looked with 
great interest at some designs by W. G. DontHory, il- 
lustrative of projected or desired improvements in the 
localities of the Metropolis, chiefly a proposition for the 
establishment of a new equare facing the front of West- 
minster Abbey, by which the whole place would receive 
a regular figure, bringing in harmony the front of the 

with the architecture of the mag- 
nificéat church, and opening a grand street toward 
Buckingham Palace, the residenee of the Queen ; a pro- 
ject of which I have seen the detailed plans, and 
which, when executed in the manner proposed, will 
largely contribute to the beauty of this quarter of the 
Metropolis, and to facility of communication. — T. 
Autom's ‘ Design of a Plan for the Establishment of a 
Quay between London and Blackfriars Bridge’ is a very 
interesting and beautiful specimen.— Not without interest 
is ‘ A View of St, Paul's, after Wren’s original Plan,’ by 
E. C. Saven.—T. C. Pannose’s and 8. P. Kennepy’s 
water-colour paintings, of considerable dimensions, 
illustrative of the chief structures of Athens, prior to the 
Venitian and Turkish devastations—the Acropolis, the 
Propylea, the Temple of Theseus—are of very exquisite 
and interesting execution. ‘A View of the Upper Chapel 
of St. Benedetto, near Subiaco,’ by D. Wyart, another 
of * The Cross Nave in Netley Abbey,’ and a few other 
pieces, are very laudable.—The best of the sculptures have 
been forwarded from Rome; ¢. g., J. Grsson’s statue of 
Mrs. Heory Murray; L. Macponatp’s excellent and 
thoroughly-noble bust of the celebrated authvress, Mrs. 
Somerville, and a few works of foreign artists, ¢. g., Im- 
morr'’s ‘Rebecca,’ Tengrant’s ‘ Psyche,’ G. Osrer’s 
‘Melancholy.’ Of the rest, two reclining female 
figures, intended for monuments, by P. HoLLins and R. 
Suita, J. Westmacorr’s (jun.) ‘ Victory’ (none of 
Bavon's indeed), and several busts, deserve to be men- 
tioned.”—.n the Report we are translating much is said 
against the arrangement of the apartments in which the 
sculptares are placed. 

Much attention is paid in the critical report to the 
Waren-cotoun Patntines. After a few remarks on 
the predilection of the English for this description of 
painting, the writer saya that Art, after magnificent pro- 
ductions in this branch, has been led into aberrations—a 
circumstance which cannot be denied. In speaking of the 
rival Water-colour Painters’ Societies, he says of the sz- 
nionSoctety:—* They chiefly furnish landscapes and ar- 
chitectural representations; their gerre paintings are ra- 
ther insigaificant; of historical pieces there are but few, 
and those mostly of a comic kind. This is the case with E. 
STarHaNorr’s paintings, chiefly the representations ‘om 


rambling in all the extremes of gaudiness—is scarcel 
imaginable. Of much more merit are G. Qubuuameante 
* Traitors’ and ‘ The Hall.’ We are induced to imagine 
that we have before us the scenes of Walter Scott. Catter- 
mole has indeed represented much of this kind, and very 
successfully. The colouring is harmonious, though not un- 








frequently a little heavy. ‘ Amy Robsart,’ by the same ar- 
tist, is insignificant. These pictures are, properly speak- 
ing, all of historical character in the whole collection, a 
few small compositions excepted, which evince but little 
excellence. The genre is almost of the same negative 
character: many niceties, but little of value—A whole 
series of elegant ladies, so-called Shakspere characters— 
Anna Boleyn, Portia, Imogene, &c., by J. M. WrigutT— 
have a flat, dully sweet, sentimental “ Keepsake” cha- 
racter, with which we have been over-satiated, for 
Byron, Scott, Georges Sand, and the Scriptures, have 
been compelled to furnish their heroines, to be mustered 
in this way.—A. Fairer, in a large piece, ‘ Lrish Reapers 
meeting their Countrymen after Harvest,’ appears to 
have taken curious liberties with ‘ The Romish Carnival’ 
of our countryman Krarrt and the pictures of Roperr; 
having copied from them entire figures—a proceeding 
from which neither harmony nor peculiarity can be ex- 
pected.—We must not pass over a nice little piece by F. 
Stonpg, ‘ The Lesson’; a young girl couched on a sofa 
and tutoring a dog; it isin the French style, with a great 
display of coquetry.—A couple of Italian genre pictures, 
of course, are not wanting. The greatest abnndance, as 
we have already said, of the whole Exhibition, is in 
landscape and architectural pictures; and I may justly 
express the superiority of the English in both; but 
chiefly in the former. In the execution of water-colour 
landscapes they have attained such an ease, softness, 
variety, truth, and effect of Nature, that little else in any 
foreign country ought to come in competition with it. 
The association of Man with Nature (a constant practice 
of the English), assisted by the habits, comfert, and way 
of living of the higher and lower classes of the popula- 
tion, and their occupations, the penetration into the seerets 
of this same Nature, and the thorough acquaintance with 
the phenomena of Nature, facilitate the explanation of 
the cir t , that landscape-painting ng artists 
and dilettantis has been carried to so high a degree of 
perfection. Several of the most renowned 

painters have enriched the Exhibition with their works. 
A very treasure is the series of pictures by Corizy 
F1RsLDING, of which several are of the highest eminence. 
We are astonished at the multiplicity of his talent. They 
are distinguished for great variety in conception and 
execution; full of life and motion in water and sky. In 
his mountainous sceneries and in all his other works, 
together with an appendix of smaller productions, an 
acute perception of the beauties of Nature, and a predi- 
lection of treating them, are everywhere discernible, con- 
nected with a free and effective treatment. Reddish tints 
are perhaps somewhat too frequent.—We saw, by J. D. 
HARDING, a single but grand and magnificent painting, 
‘A View of the High Alps between Como and Lecco— 
Como at adistance.’ The connexion of the majestic cha- 
racter of the mountains with the soft charms and the 
warmer colouring of the south, in clear brilliant light, 
is highly accomplished; the foreground, in its variety 
of minerals and vegetation, powerful and rich; the dis- 
tances distinguished by their marked lines of mountains, 
soft and sweet.—The works of J. K. Ricuarpson, jun., 
display to the spectator a very attractive variety in the 
characters of landscapes and their lights, peculiar to 
those tracts of countries. — From a great number of 
others, I mention only those of C. BENTLEY, 8. RayNER, 
W.CaLLow, W. A. NesFigup, &c.—Curious examples 
of exaggeration are not wanting, chiefly in colouring, 
and partly in the manner of painting, far beyond the 
limits of water-colour painting. It is true they should 
be seen from a distance; but, even such being the case, 
this manner of rivalling oil painting is scarcely justifiable. 
This is chiefly apparent in a great painting of G. Cat- 
TERMOLE, ‘ Return without Welcome,’ where the artist 
has taken great liberties in a confused mixture of colours 
and lines, and has impaired his best effects. The hyper- 
ingenious boldness in throwing in great masses of co- 
lours which do not allow a close inspection at a short 
distance, the extravagantly pastose coating, and the lavish 
use of gum, are in keeping with the exclusion of the 
too striking and unnatural contrasts of colours—rocks on 
which many water-colour artists split and wreck.— 
Among the water-colour architectural paintings, those of 
8. Prout are the most significant, and the reputation 
of this artist is deeply rooted. The views of the Town- 
halls of Louvain and Oudenaarde are admirable as to the 
peculiarity of style and very successful execution; whilst 
of smaller pictures, ‘St. Pierre, at Caen, in Normandy,’ 
Tours, scenes from Prague and Treves, on a diminished 
seale, are of the same excellence. But I must charge 
these works with a certain tameness and conventional 
character; and I know many productions of German and 
French architectural painters which, considering their 
feeling, truth, and effect, I should feel inclined to prefer 
to them. The accessories in these pieces of Prout are 
somewhat uniform and ever recurring.—There is a large 
assemblage of figures in a picture of G. NasH, represent- 








ahaa 
ing ‘ The Interior of the New Hall of 
the occasion of a Visit of the Queen, yen Inn on 
of the Building in November, 1845.’ It is an sown bd 
but stiff and tasteless work, in which the rows of port 
tables, and the measured order of the barristers wie 
their wigs, have a curious effect. The splendid pub. 
por 7 Nanya of this work is more to at 
cribed to the interest of the Barristers’ Association 
to the interest of the Fine Arts. vam 
**Tue TWELFTH EXHIBITION OF THE N 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER CoLouRs, ~ my 
patronage of the Queen Dowager and the Duchess of 
Kent, is distinguished by a very limited number of 
reputed names. Landscapes are less predominant, but 
among the other works are many pieces of eminence ; yet 
strict historical painting is rather unsuccessful : for in- 
stance, in C.H. WEHNERT’s composition, ‘ Wickliff, al- 
most in agony, driving from his bed the Men. 
dicant Monks,’ where the increase of passion and 
makes an involuntary burlesque effect, which was cer- 
tainly not intended. Of much worse character is another 
painting of the same artist, ‘The Emperor Henry IV. 
saved from imminent Danger during his Stay at Rome 
in 1083.’ Extravagance and a visible delight in the hor- 
rible are extremely disgusting, and the composition js 
deficient of every harmony : whilst the murderer, under 
the pressure of a falling stone block, is so drawn 
that we can with much difficulty find out a connexion of 
the massive members of his body in their most curious 
attitudes. Another work of this artist makes up for 
this abomination: ‘George Fox in secret enthusiastic 
Prayer’; here are Nature and moderation, and a happy 
expression of the fanaticism of the kneeling devout.— 
Henry Wareen’s ‘King Alfred in the Swineherd’s 
Cottage’ exhibits noble conception and eminent design, 
and is, for the representation of the animated contrasts 
of the two very discrepant characters, one of the most 
distinguished pieces of the whole Exhibition —The 
grand painting of L. Hacue, ‘ Rubens, in his Garden- 
pavilion at Antwerp, painting the famous Chapeau de 
Paille,’ is somewhat gaudy in colouring—a mere display 
of model acting. His architectural paintings are far 
superior.— We met with two great compositions of Ep- 
warp H.Corpoutp. ‘The Resuscitation of Jairus’s 
Daughter’ is of too much sentimental elegance, increased 
by a weak, clear colouring, repugnant to Scriptural 
severity and simplicity. A scene full of life and bril- 
liancy is ‘ King Henry VI. entering London after his 
Coronation at Paris,’—the figures and architecture are 
in perfect harmony. But I like much better two smaller 
pictures {of the same artist ; two female figures: the one 
carrying a basket on her head; the other, in her walk, 
stepping over a small brook : both not without a tincture 
of coquetry, but rich and graceful cabinet pieces, in easy 
and firm execution.—S. Eq@erton’s ‘Lady Arabella 
Stuart’ is somewhat sentimental, but, on the whole, at- 
tractive.—A nice little genre picture, ‘ The Ass’s Little 
Friend,’ by Louisa ConBavux, though not an important 
piece, is very pleasing.—Joszrn J.JENKINS’s ‘Le Becit 
d’une grande Bataille’ reminds of a gone-by French style. 
Another production of the same artist, ‘ Watteau showing 
some Ladies in their walk his Sketch-book,’ is light and 
graceful.—A most unfortunate essay of painting a fine 
poetical moment is H. T. Rrviene’s ‘ At the Waters of 
Babylon’: a pretending composition, full of void figures 
whose Judaism is only discernible in their sharp-pointed 
noses and large black eyes.—Architectural painting is 
nobly represented. Ofeminent character are L. HaGun’s 
* Hall of the Brewers’ Corporation, at Antwerp,’ together 
with a staircase of the same ; Joun Cmase’s 
‘ Hall in the Bruges Palais de Justice,’ with the famous 
Chimney, formerly so beautifully represented by Hague; 
and G. Howse’s‘ Street at Abbeville’ ee. 
fort-upon-the-Maine.—Cu. VACHER’S‘ ’ 
seen from Riva delli Schiavoni,’ is too little detailed, ot 
the light too much wanting —Among the landscapes 
marine tings which deserve particular mention are 
those of AaRon Pen.ey, and H.Mariestons’s* Lancas- 
terSand lear Hey h ,’ and ‘ Country on the Lune, near 
Lancaster’; likewise E. DuNCAN’s‘ Ludlow Castle, Shrope 
shire’; T. LinpLey’s ‘ Sandrock, near Alum Bay, Isle of 
Wight’; W. CoLLIncwoon’s ‘ St. Winifred’s Fountain, 
; WwW. 
&e. In most of these works the strictly English charasist 
of landscape is reproduced : their charms consisting 
in the beauty of the lines than in the graceful wee 
water, admirable trees, widely spreading 
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l PROGRESS 
OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 


| THE PAPIER MACHE WORKS OF 
JENNENS AND BETTRIDGE, 
| —_—- 
have had much pleasure in visiting the esta- 
| ont of Messrs. Jennens and ttridge, 
Halkin-street West, Belgrave-square, in order to 
| make note of the many improvements to which 
| they have recently subjected the articles of their 
| manufacture, and its augmented value derived 
| from association with Art. A year ago, we pub- 
lished a somewhat full report concerning ir 
Works in Birmingham, giving several engraved ex- 
amples in illustration of our remarks ; a task we de- 
sign at no very distant period to repeat—for their 
recentexertions supply us with several newand very 
excellent models—although at present we confine 
ourselves to a mere notice of ProGREsS. It is 
greater even than we could have anticipated; the 
liey, not to say the necessity, of advancement 
been apparent to these eminent manufacturers ; 
they have been consulting AUTHORITIES—a@ duty 
hitherto grievously neglected everywhere—and are 
resolved that good things shall be no longer the 
result of chance: they have, in short, learned that 
Art is the best aid of Manufacture, and that the 
Manufacturer has no ally so valuable as the Artist. 
The natural consequence has been a manifest 
|| improvement in all the later produce of their 
'| Works; and, high as they previously stood among 
|| the manufacturers of this beautiful and extensively- 
popular class of productions, they now occupy 
ground still higher. This is but one among many 
cheering proofs that our manufacturers and arti- 
sans are alive to the true value of competition— 
acting as a stimulus to activity and energy, dating 
|| from right places and directed to right ——— 
‘| Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge submi to us, 
'| first, some finely-painted landscape panels for the 
adornment of a ship-cabin ; and next, four copies, 
in process of execution, for a like purpose, from 
frescos of Mr. Townsend, pain by him for 
Buckingham Palace—very excellent imitations of 
the highly meritorious works.* From works of 
some ee of magnitude we descend to those 
in every-day use. A tea-tray was shown to us, 
which we can describe only as a “new” shape 
varying from the eustomary round or oval, an 
assuming more of a triangular form: it is inlaid 
in mother-of-pearl—the “ patented” process of the 
firm—and is remarkably elegant and convenient: 
this has been “ registered,” and we understand an 
example was submitted to her Majesty and the 
Prince—which received the merited approval of the 
Court. Itis not only an improvement in form, but 
in substance; obtaining greater durability and 
|| firmness of moulding and outline, combined with a 
|| finer and more delicate surface. In picture-frames, 
|| also, there has been considerable advance; in one 
'| that particularly pleased us, the ornamentation was 
|| adapted from the work of Gruner : it is ing 
to know that a safe source has been applied to for 
ce. Perhaps in none of their more recent 
productions has improvement been more evident 
than it is in their chairs: a purer and less gorgeous 
taste has been introduced—as regards both s 
and ornament; those in white and gold are the 
most satisfactory; they are exquisite mens 
of the art—pierced in some instances with skilful 
pee. while in others the full surface is judiciously 
rated—and the gilding and enamel have been so 
Secured as to bear with perfect safety all the ordi- 
nary processes of cleaning. The » of 
ter produce, exhibit proofs of the nicest study 
_ With reference to convenience as well as to ele- 
| §ance; in none of them do we perceive mapaening 
x contradictory arrangement or ornament. e 
erived equal satisfaction from numerous other 
ects suited to manufacture in papier maché. 

n this England is unequalled; but there is no 
— why we should not aim at excellence still 
Meher. And we record with much pleasure the 
» ere Pea em ot resolution on the uot 

: ~ 1 ulacturers to progress e 
right direction and under the safest ener 
tetia to lead rather than loiter when Industrial 
| ‘Artis making rapid strides towards excellence. 
* Altho: these panels were copied from the wood- 
pod ~er ed in the Ant-UNron, we are enabled to 














that, on Messrs. Jennens and Bettrid 
cea gman tne an ee 
0) 
guides for colouring the copies. a ne 
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PICTURE DEALING. 


Tue great duty of a Journalist is to instruct. 
In addressing himself to the public by the medium 
of the Press, he offers his reasons and opinions to 
readers of every degree of attainment—from the 


' highest cultivation downwards to the most astute 


| ignorance. Thus it is that to many persons of 
| profound acquirements his lucubrations become 
superfluous; but, if the major part of the com- 

munity can be informed or instructed by his la- 
bours, he becomes an agent of improvement, and 
the mission of his employment is fulfilled. 

The very fact that an evil exists and flourishes, 
furnishes the corroboration of these views—creates 
a necessity for the labours of the writer to ex- 
pose it—and fully justifies the undertaking on the 
ground of public duty. 

We have often, during the last two years, ex- 
pressed our regret that an impure system of 
commerce existed, to an enormous extent, in 
works of Art. Our regret at the delinquencies 
we have so constantly reprobated has, however, 
always been qualified with surprise, that the 
**dupes” were generally much above the common 
class—nay, almost entirely persons of education ; 
a truth the more astounding, and the more to 
be deplored—that while the purchase of the luxu- 
ries of Art denotes the possession of wealth, and 
the desire of extending the faculties of enjoyment 
in a higher ratio, it should be accompanied by an 
absolute sterility of the necessary knowledge—ren- 
dering such persons victims to palpable knavery. 

It is no new discovery or exposure of dishonesty 
that we have made; it has long existed and been 
regularly condemned by means of the Press. 
But, as such condemnation has been chiefly con- 
fined to books written on the subject of Art, it 
has not been fairly brought before that section of 
the public to which it is interesting. It is, again, 
one of those strange anomalies not easily ac- 
counted for, but not the less certain, that the 
purchasers of pictures (with very few exceptions, 
and those chiefly of exalted classes) are neither 
at the same time the purchasers nor the readers of 
books upon the very topics which afford them 
delight. It is therefore that our past course—in 
a periodical work—has more widely disseminated 
and exposed the vast and monstrous evil. 

It is now some years since, Mr. Smith, a dealer 
in pictures himself, published an extensive work 
in nine volumes, identifying and naming the 
greater part of the pictures known to have been 

ainted ty the leading masters of the Dutch’ and 
emish schools. In the preface to the first volume 
he has appended some remarks so appropriate to 
our subject that we are — to give him credit 
for his truly honourable feelings, and we shall— 
probably in our next number—transcribe them for 
the benefit of the uninitiated. 

Many causes may have produced this anomalous 
and unsatisfactory state ; it is enough for our pur- 

se to say that the poverty of the land in works 
of High Art, some’ or sixty years since ; the 
prolonged wars which closed to us, islanders, the 
artistic treasures of a we gee j,and > 
difficulty, nay, impracticability, of studying 
csanieeten as nthe from lack of a Public 
Gallery in its extended sense, are amongst the 
principal causes of our illiterate condition. 

Thus, while the growth of enormous wealth has 
been accompanied by the desire of extended en- 
joyments, we have committed strange by oe 
under the notion of taste, and perpetrated follies 
of pure ignorance, believing them to be love of Art. 
It fs precisely amid such a chaos of contradictions 
that needy and unprincipled knaves find opportuni- 
ties to gorge themselves with the plunder of the un- 
instructed—and will continue to doso until the ama- 
teur seeks to add to his education the his' of the 
Fine Arts, and to analyse the constituent ts 
and theories which produce their glorious ex- 
amples. The amateur may be assured that taste 
is not intuitive, nor is j t imparted by in- 
spiration ; he must labour in the study with an 
ardour nearly coequal with that of the artist. 

Our endeavours to awaken attention in the in- 
cipient connoisseur to the danger of mr per- 
formances he does not understand, and the snares 
intrigues, and conspiracies which beset him on all 
sides, have been fully reeompensed. We have re- 
ceived many congratulations and enco 
for our men ag the trickery and of 
picture-mong: rom and lovers of 
the Arts, and especially artists of all grades. 








| them to repudiate a system so op 





In this our determined and unflinching course 
it must be understood—and we declare it with 
pleasurable emotion—we war only with a section 
of the dealers in objects of Art. The names of 
several worthy and honourable traders can be 
mentioned but with res ; itis only with a de- 
graded and unprincipled class we deal in our 
strictures; and we are proud to avow that we shall 
never cease to ex fraud and dishonesty in the 
traffic of works of Art. Encow by the great 
good we have already achieved, we shall steadily 
pursue the same system of ern and exposure, 
perfectly indifferent to the foul personalities, 
anonymous hese, conamgrons and brutal threats with 
which we have been assailed. We despise them 
as much as we abhor the villanies which have 
called them forth. 

We have felt ourselves bound, at the com- 
mencement of an enlarged series of our Journal, 
to make a profession of our sentiments and future 
intentions to the whole race of dishonest picture- 
mongers—artists who forge simulations of ancient 
masters, or their living compeers—wandering Jew 
es of grimy daubs or false “ o als ”’—and 

hristian auctioneers who degrade humanity 
by “lying” for half a crown per lot, or seven 
and a half per cent., of the spoil and robbery of 
their fellow-men. 

To the latter class a few words—especially to 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, Phillips, no E 
Foster. Is it not possible to give i gem of 
pictures as ‘‘a landscape,” “a marine subject,” 


“a “— iece,”’ &c., without ee 
names 0 e greatest painters, by tac em 
to miserable works? Is it not sible to = this 


or that collection isthe stock of a dealer, instead 
of giving it anonymously, or saying it is that of a 
gentleman? The public would then understand, 
if a dealer’s stock, that they are to exert the 
caution and wariness we have always urged, 

We cannot but lament to see the auctioneers 
we have named in so false a position with the 
world, because they are undoubtedly men of high 
respectability, and in circumstances which e 
to moral 
character and commercial honesty. They are, 


moreover, gentlemen in attainments, ing not 
only an ardent love of Art, but also highly capable 
of appreciating its greatest works. 


In frauds which are successful by the ordinary 
transfer of buying and selling we can ony. rs 
cautions to those desirous of purchasing, to call 
upon the judgment of friends who are conversant 
with the subject—should their own bw be un- 
certain ; or, at least, to buy of an established person 
whose position in the commercial world is one of 
standing and solvency. These transactions, being 
—. we do not hear of them often—because a 

= erson is usually ashamed of avowing him- 
= to have wy etre awe and it — be fighted 

e chagrin at havi ost money as the 
vanity of conneisovarthip that ensues. The head 
is more wounded than the pocket, and all the day- 
dreams of taste and refinement are dispersed. 

For these reasons, and the unblushing publicity 
of AUCTION-RvOM seenes, we have devoted much of 
cauti advice to its frequenters, as well as 
to stray visitor: to the Me lis, who are some- 
times tempted ir.to ‘‘purch ” The must 
certainly have been from the unceasing 
routine of its continuance; even during the past 
month the daily press has sometimes given an- 
nouncemeats of no fewer than five public sales of 

wry io ome in, by journal. eee stock - 
trashy property not permit 

effort to flag; and those who like to 6 human 

degraded to baseness, find a 


cae et aie as dela 
, e 
perc A final 
Hitherto we have been lenient, and have 
hinted at individuals ; but, regardless of any 
uences that may be or » Wwe 
thal in future, in full eonfidence in our integrity 
of our love of the Arts, and our detesta- 
tion of infamy, not content ourselves with allu- 
sions, but designate any person who com- 
mits a fraud in the commerce of pictures. 
To conclude for the present— 
heh baat pwd 
Just now enough, but by-and-by prattle 
Like Roland’s horn in Roncesvalles’ battle.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 


Some space was devoted in our last number to the 
question of the sufficiency of the education offered 
to students at the Metropolitan School of Design, 
and the article ex to a length that pre- 
cluded any notice of the statistics of the esta- 
blishment. course of instruction (according 
to the ght ma from which our information is 
principally ved) comprehends the followi 
classes :—-Elemen drawing, in outline wi 
chalk after engraved ex- 
ab . the . nm after Soe 
-colouri av 
; pm moa ~ a the figure rom casts—paintin 
the figure from cal drawing appli 
to ornament—perspective—modelling from en- 


ved &c.—design (comprising the 
ar te A... of Art to 


ornamental pro- 
ductions and decoration). Every student in 
the School is required to draw the human 
figure, and to pass through at least the ele- 
mentary classes, as indispensable to the gene- 
ral course of instruction—since the study of the 
figure is of infinite value in the education of the 
hand and eye, and in promoting the refinement of 
taste. The entire wor economy of the School 
is under the management of a Director—C. H. Wil- 


mereing classes are—those for draw- 
re, under Mr. Henry Le 
; and pain ornament, model- 
ling, and geometrica] drawing, Mr. Alfred Stevens ; 
Assistant Master {et present none, the late Assist- 
ant Master, Mr. Murdoch, being now Master at 
“the Potteries”). The evening classes are—for 
dra and ting, ornament and modelling 
Mr. ames Townsend; drawing and 
painting the , Mr. John Calcott Horsley; 
ornamental 


geometrical drawing, Mr. Charles 
James Richardson; Assistant Master—at present 


none. 
The number of students that can be accommo- 
dated at one time is 200, being less than that 
stated in a ‘ormer ely, 220—in conse- 
uence of certain of arrangement. In 
ay, 1846, the total number on the books was 
the tables show the average attendance 
to be as 3 to4. The same tables exhibit a con- 
siderable decrease in attendance as com 


year. The greatest auules of 
students of the same calling are the ornamental 


tors—their number is 
in the classes; the next most nu- 
merous are draughtsmen and ers for va- 
rious manufactures and trades, of whom there 
are 26; there are also architects, carvers in 
wood, and others, the productions of whose various 
are all to embellishments by 
Of 150 students attending the 
lasses, only four have continued their 
the term of from three to four years ; 
to two and a half; 35 from one 
d a half; 40 from five to nine months ; 
one to 
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rizes to the amount of £03 were awarded in July 
fast to — of a 

The School at Spit ds gives instruction to 
a numerous body of students, the number of whom 
has increased sixteen over that of the preceding 
year. Thenumber of students is 213, thirty-five 
of whom are immediately connected with the 
manufacture of Spitalfie sons of silk- 
weavers, 24; sons of silk manufacturers, 4; 
designers for silk, &c., 7; the whole of the re- 
mainder pursuing occupations similar te those of 
the students at Somerset House. In this School 
there is no female class; but the establishment of 
such a class is under consideration, frequent ap- 
plications bye been made by females, who are 
numerously employed in the manufactories in the 
district, and who a seek to participate 
in the advantages afforded by the School. The 
a expenditure for the last two years is 


Besides the Metropolitan School, and its Branch 
in Spitalfields, Provincial Schools, under the chief 
superintendence of the Council at Somerset House, 
have been established at Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Nottingham, Norwich, Coventry 
Sheffield, York, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, an 
the authorities of other places have addressed ap- 

lications to the Council for similar Institutions. 
© a notice of the progress of the Provincial 
Schools we devoted a paper in a recent number of 
our Journal, but for the statistics we had then no 
room. The course of instruction in the Provincial 
Schools is the same as at the Head School. Draw- 
ing the figure formsa part of the elementary course, 
as best aiding in the education of the eye and the 
hand.—The School at Manchester was opened in 
1842, in connexion with the chief Institution. 
The amount of the grant for outfit was £500, with 
which was purchased school furniture, casts, books 
of ong &c. The amount of the grant of annual 
aid is £350 (including £100 additional proposed in 
the estimate of the current year). The average 
amount of daily attendance during the last puad 
has been—in the morning 46, in the evening 111.— 
The Birmingham School was opened in September 
1843, in connexion with the Government Schoo 
at Somerset House. The amount ted for 
outfit, for the purchase of school furniture, casts, 
and other examples of Art, books of plates, and 
reading books, was £525; and the amount of 
nt of annual aid is, according to the estimate of 
the current year, £350. The number of students 
male and female, is 214.—The Glasgow School 
was opened in J anuary, 1845; the amount of 
outfit was £419, andthe annual grant, according 
to the estimate for the current year, £350. The 
average attendance of students is—99 in the 
aia. and 76 in the evening.—The School at 
Nottingham was opened in 1843 ; the cost of outfit 
was £353, and the annual grant is £150. The ave- 
rage attendance is—in the morning 43, and in the 
evening 10.—The School at Norwich was opened 
in January, 1846; the cost of outfit being £204, 
and the annual grant £150. The number of stu- 
dents is—in the evening 49, in the roe -—That 
at York was opened in October, 1842; amount 
of outfit was £643, the annual grant £150; the 
number of students—39 in the evening, 11 in the 
morning.—The Branch at Newcastle was opened 
in 1842, the outfit being £303, the annual grant 
£150.—That at Sheffield was opened in 1843; the 
annual grant is the same as for the others. and the 
number of pupils is—in the evening 38.—The 
Coventry School commenced in 1843 ; the number 
of students 43.—Other Schools, at Paisley, in the 
Potteries, and at Leeds, are in ; and at 
such places they will, no doubt, be full 
The Masters of od 
ow, Mr. 


. M 3 . 
Newcastle, Mr. J. 8. Scott; Nottingham, Mr. 
J. H. Hammersly ; Sheffield, Mr. Young Mitchell ; 
Norwich, Mr. Stewart; Coventry, Mr. Sintzenick ; 
be Mr, poses 
e shall probably, ere , have to d 
some observations A plage Far sud i a 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ ARTISTS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM” 


not that they may not have been enforced, but it is to 
hoped that restrictions have always existed in mabe 
these works, which cannot, like books, be replaced when 
worn out or injured. To draw, in any other manner than 
with the point, from these works, a special permission is 
necessary; but for ourselves we cannot see what is 
wanted with anything in genuine Art more than what 
could be donv with a blacklead pencil. We know that 
at Florence some of the most valuable drawings in 
existence are unrestrictedly placed in the hands of foreign 
artists—those of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Andrea del 
Sarto, Titian, Fra Bartolommeo, &c.—and even in cham- 
bers apart, where they are not subject to any kind of 
superintendence ; but we have not yet reached that pitch 
of confidence. The prints are undoubtedly public pro- 
perty ; but they are a species of perishable property which 
a very few accidents from a very few of the proprietors 
might render useless to the remainder, and hence the 
necessity of some degree of care. We earnestly, there- 
fore, exhort “ A Student” to confine himself to the leaden 
point, and, if his purpose be to copy anything more care- 
fully coloured than usual, let him make a memorandum in 
writing of each colour in its place—a method which many 
distinguished men have been compelled to resort to 
under much more severe restrictions than those com- 
plained of by “ A Student.”] 


THE POSES PLASTIQUES. 


S1r,—I am a true worshipper of Art, which I consider 
as not only a source of the highest pleasure, but also as 


the most po 


human nature. I 
md anything 


means of refining, elevating. and puri- 
, therefore, with extreme 
that tends to divert or corrupt this 


stream, and am especially disgusted with such pro- 


uctions or exhibitions as, aesumi 


the mask of Art, at 


the same time pander to the lowest feelings. 
This I cannot but consider as the case in no slight de- 


with 
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GOTHIC CHAIRS, 
CONTRIBUTED BY HERR HEIDELOFP. 


Wuen Louis, the reigning sovereign of Bavaria, 
commanded the construction of a new , he 
said to his architect: “I desire to build a palace 
which shall be ‘ All Art:’ from the architecture to 
the commonest articles, eve shall be de- 
signed by may best exten oe i shall vied ; 
I will have no ‘upholstery.’ This project, 
worthy of a high and htened mind, has 
been fully carried out; and the new palace, 
externally and NEN is literally a monument 
of artistic invention. A grand idea is completed! 
From the saloon of entrance into the throne room, 
a gradation of decoration is observed ; i 
by simple forms and modest colours, up to the 
luxuriance of gilding, ornament, and vivid hues. 

“Twill have no looking-glasses to us the 
places I can occupy with pictures,” was ano of 
the sovereign’s commands in the furnishing of 
his Palace of Art. Thus, everything is in per- 
fect harmony of style; whatever the style may be 
—it is strictly adopted ; not an object violates the 
unity of thought. 

In the most magnificent mansions of land 
this completeness has scarcely ever been a ed; 
there is always some incongruous piece of furni- 
ture, some ill-patterned carpet, badly designed 
curtain cornice, or ugly gilt frame. @ are 80 
much accustomed to these “‘ upholsteries,” that we 
become blinded to their anomalies, by valuing 
them only at the great sums they have cost. 

Even in the architectural composition of the 
interior of the principal rooms of such mansions, 
what “ monstrosities” of proportion, jumblings of 
character, and violations of forms, are displayed. 
Lanky pilasters and column patchwork cornices, 
and clumsily massive chimney-pieces of the purest 
Carrara marble, carved into repulsive forms, 
without an atom of skill, much less of design ! 

It is true, a brighter dawn gently opens upon 
us, and the interiors of our houses are gradually 
t covered with DESIGNED ornament, Hope 
is, however, chilled < Save: certainty, that much of 
good intention will wasted by its being con- 
signed to incapable hands. It is not here our pro- 
vince, nor does it suit our present purpose, to in- 
vestigate all the bearings wherefore—or the under- 
current of influences which makes attempts sickly 





and feeble : all comment on the subject may be con- 
: mto a sentence, “ EMPLOY AN ARTIST TO 
ESIGN, AND AN UPHOLSTERER TO EXECUTE.” You 





cannot go into a shop and order works of art as | partof the stock in trade of the stone-mason, the 
‘ou would a portmanteau. Study, elvan | iter, or the terer. ; 
lcarting, aud talent, are wanting ; they form no “rt ; on 
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laces of art, let as impress upon our minds the 
noble “ order” of the monarch of Bavaria: “I 
will have ALL Art—I will have no upholstery.” 

And it is not a matter of small moment: it is 
neither a tification of individual taste, 
nor a toy for the idle: onthe contrary, it 
adds largely to the resources of existence 
for the labo portion of humanity; and 
who will deny its penetrating influence vf 
refinement on the gentler, or of civilizativa 
on the coarser, minds of men. If it were 
— to form a statistical scale, we should 
earn that an appreciation of the elegant 
in form, of beauty of design, and of poetic 
conception in the composition of works of 
sien’ aad tampulliey “Wf diopocities 

tran ity o ion 
Which iorms the howe » of our desire to fulfil 
the moral and religio..s duties we owe to 
society and to our Creator. 

We have beex ler irto these remarks 
on the gratifying o--asion again afforded 
us of presenting sor: "ew designs by the 
justly famous and ‘1c {:t'gavle Herr Hei- 
deloff. In our nus» ‘or May last, we 
a several represeicaticas of chairs 

ed by him, with which he favoured 
us, before their put ‘ication in Germany. 
It is in Heideloff we find tre perfect and 
inspiring elucidatioc «* ‘he principle we 
advocate, of employing artista of the highest 
talent attainable, even fir the most com- 
mon-place objects—such as are daily pre- 
sen to our vision. To him we are 
mainly indebted for ha rescued from 
obscurity, and for making extensively 
known, the resources ior stuly offered by 
ancient remains. The *¢..°s 0 a a 
ornament in Gernieny hu». been pa ga 
to view; they have creat: 2&8 much 
light as it Paar new idexs, and not dis- 
coveries of 





they are to embellish not ublished—or 
we believe even nsdn mo Fook og They are 
mostly of simple Gothic forms, easy of execution, 
aud could be worked very cheaply, now that the 












a6 - ae Aviiste wonder Ley 
could ve cen passed —UnO 
pe a until Heideiotf said, “ look 


The desig:.s we h=ve ihe pleasure to in 
are sent to us expressly for our Journal, the work 
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cp ped gage ew old 
’ adapted artist’s 
well known skill to inellity of ansouiion, gu oon- 
es 
e more e and example which 
accom our ption is an 





arm now preserved in the 
town-hall of Worms—used as the 


supported by two massive carved 

female chimeras, whose outspread 
wings form the arms; the hair of 

their heads is carved in the block 

form, now so common among the 
German youth; and they bear on 

their heads, instead of crowns 

and coronets, baskets filled with 
fruit, These figures rest on a 

plinth, which is continued from 
the sides round the back of the 
chair. The re a tails of the 
chimeras springing into a t 
variety of boldly-sculptured foliage 

pass w and uniting with 

the extremities of the wings, 
ascend and form the support of 

the back. The frame of this 

back includes the armorials of the 
emperor on a shield, the im- 
= perial eagle, surmounted by a 

= crown mitre; suppo: on 

the sides columns, on which 
tablets wind, with the well-known 
motto of “plus ultra.” It is 
scarcely le to imagine an 
article of furniture more bold in 

its masses : it merits to be carefull 
studied and affords valuable hints. Thus it 
is that the Germans are in advance of us 
Hadeoff, an accomplished and learned 
architect, <csigns so common — but so 
universal—a piece of furniture as a chair. 
He evidently feels it belongs to his art; 
and that, instead of descending in the 
intellectual scale from architect to upholsterer,; more than one person manufacturing chairs from 
he is elevating and educatingthe manufacturer to | the engra — in a former number, and 
become an artist,—increasing the utility and con- | we have no it that those we now suppl will be 
| sequence of his profession, and extending the in- | equally suggestive. The distinguis fessor 
fluence of art to almost boundless limits. promises us similar contributions — concerning 
We repeat our cordial thanks to Herr Heideloff | articles of wider scope—for future publication. 


intended as a guide to pattern-draughtsmen—for 
THE GROUPS OF M. BRAUN, muslin, cotton, and woollen printing, Bryon 
FOR PATTERN DESIGNERS. hanging, porce painting ; in short, an 
—- ~ ms dotselivharte ts or manufacturers of ornament,— 
| THE opposite page of the Ant-Uwion is occupied | the drawings being made “ scrupulously from 
by one of php ate of M. Braun; it is se-| Nature.’’ : 
lected from _ ott, ae ta by him several} “ M. Braun,” ad oom = is not alto- 
| years ago, and issued on very large | gether unknown ving visi 
sheets, in etching or in lithography. The work, as | country and sagdle seme designe for English manu- 
_ he produced it, was found to be too expensive for | facturers), ‘‘ was one of the principal draughts- 
general sale; the pattern draughtsmen could not aris for the manufacturers of shawis, 
afford to purchase it; it was not encouraged by | muslins, stuffs, &c.; he had a large atelier of 
the Paristan manufacturers; the Gukaerteiad workmen, and imagined that, by producing @ 
artist broke up or effaced several of the stones, | series of plates from natural objects, he might 
and the publication has become scarce even in| render service to Ornamental Art y 
capital: in England it is little known. 
merit has been suffi- 

















copying ts 

ving them publicity in 

a The rege he an, Coe 

originale-cof’ which. way, he ex- 

ecuied several etchings on for Braun 

are such as were rendered necessary by the 
of size, ‘here and there omi 

and then objects some- 

together”’: the of his variations 

“ very unimportant and 

y his assistance, to be enabled to issue 

prints—perhaps monthly. The whole is 
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THE PROGRESS OF GAS-LIGHTING. 


presen period 
te wor nb Further developments of 
ature, t purposes 
Divine Providence, y sumain to task 
of our succes- 


ity 
Hy i 


i 


new light, and de- 

pestilence and a chimera; but 
erified. Others there 

what was then 

more of that kind of 

which is really useful ; and who were 
with of endurance 
to which they 

laboured amidst 

many failures, and 

. Long and earnestly 
one sense, others 
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: tively recent, when 


‘cnemmastiel parpeses i 
it 
scarcely can it be raid that it 


approved. Its benefits are now 
understood. A in the right 


of late occurred. ht is now 


its way where it t to have 
my Sa Weleomed Ss ld a still on- 
iret te 
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all that has been done 
t is doing, much remains to 
. The most v 
extensive, field for 


ad 
a : 
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fren et 
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if its numerous 
fore them. 


Chile utility, durability, 
and 


—_—_ dwellings, 
important. 
“a Whatever amount of 
skill or of taste may be ex- 
hibited inthe arrangement 
of gas-lights, there still 
— A — to their 
fall enjoyment in private, 
and especial in small, 
y oapweany by reason of 
the heat thereby | gene- 
rated ; and until some sim- 
ple and effective system of 
ventilation be adopted we 
must not expect that can- 
dies and lamps, with their 
manifold inconveniences, 
will be entirely cast aside. 
Some on ape tees y= 
et® was in 
cor tande whieh contaies 
some valuable information 
on the general principles 
of ventilation, and a de- 
——_ of bars 
as-fit , inven 
oe cabin, Mr. maee, a 
Brighton. These fittings 
are extensively used. They 
are applicable to rooms of 
_ form — dimensions ; 
ighti em effective) 
ond ceonomically, = 
ventilating them perfectly. 
The process is pamcan 
ingly — The aceom- 
nD wing 
one a | “ Rutter Tan. 
dant,’’+ through the body 
of which the whole of the 
heated air, vapour, and 
other products of com- 
bustion ascend to the 
ceiling, and are thence 
conveyed by a suitable 
between the and floor, to a chim- 
ee eae | 
principle of the 
vention, we believe that the style of ae ventiesing 
adler 
taste 


ptions of gas-fi ; and 
ust be considered pen oh Be 
merely to the inquiries we are about to institute 

ub. veny impectass subj there 
are few matters which afford wider for De- 
corative Art; and, although we have ly seen 
several improvements of considersbie value, we 
have reason to believe that many of still 


moment are in progress. We may be the means 





Observations on the Ventilation of Gas- 
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lights. Parker, London, 1846. 
+ Manufactured by Platow and Co., 55, Holborn. 
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VISITS TO BRITISH MANUFACTORIES. 


ee 


THE CARPET WORKS 
oF MESSRS. WHYTOCK AND 00., EDINBURGH. 


t Works of Messrs. Whytock and Co., 
ae er in the village of Lasswade, six miles 
from Edinburgh ; about the same distance from the 
ancient town of Dalkeith, and the picturesque 
village of Roslin, stan on the north bank of 
the poet’s river--the river Eske —which the ancient 
house of “Drummond of Hawthornden” still 
overlooks ; once se ge Fam soli began ~ 7 

d proper for the muses, ” no 
jn Ae thg ereguant with traditions of the 
past; where the minstrel’s lute— 

“ did grow 
With its green mother in some shady grove,” 


sounds of active industry are heard daily, and 
the factory furnishes its contribution of wealth in 
other notes than those which the poet coined. The 
Eske is even now one of the most richly clad and 
i ue of the rivers of South Scotland ; 
Nature still triumphs among its dells and ravines ; 
giving here and there glimpses of Highland 
com Hing in the crags and precipitous stee 
which rise from its sides up the high hills by 
which it is crowned in many places; it winds its 
quick way re purely graceful scenery ; and 
although stately habitations have grown up about 
it, and more than one manufactory m es its 
waters with traffic, the Eske is still the proud 


\ 7 











boast of the finest and most beautiful city in the 
omietons of pore we Queen. 

@ pretty and pleasant village of Lasswade 
stands on both its banks—the river being crossed 
by a handsome stone bridge. The carpet manu- 
factory stands on the site of an ancient monastery 
—St. Anne's; the several buildings of the factory 
form a square, consisting of work-shops, dye- 
houses, &c, 

lt is Coes finer sorts of carpets that are 
here made—those termed tapestry and the velvet 
pile—upon a principle quite different from those 
of Wilton Brussels, and also carpets similar 
to the Persian or Tournay fabrics, woven in one 
piece to fit exactly the rooms. The fabrics, how- 
ever, which distinguish this manufactory from 
those we formerly visited at Kidderminster are 


the tapestry and velvet pile; and before attempting | Brusse! 


to enumerate the various points in which the new 
process excels the ordinary methods of _—— 
regular patterns in woven fabrics, we may a 
ourselves of the following graphie account of a 
visitor to the works, who, though evidently not a 
manufacturer, seems to possess powers of p- 
tion of no ordinary character. 

“ Every one must have observed in the structure 
of the common Brussels - +. a very great waste 
of materials. Suppose the pattern rich,—the 
colours numerous,—that groups of mimic flowers 
cluster in the gaily framed compartments, or run 
in festoons along the squares, and that fantastic 


compound figures, which represent only them- | a curious, 


selves, blend with their usual accompaniments of 
fruit, insects, and birds. Each one of the colours 
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some pattern; pull out the threads of which it is 
composed, and then mark the appearance of each 
individual thread. As seen analysed on ony 
thread, if we may so speak, the pattern 
seem but a number of succeeding bars of 
colour. The single thread for half-an-inch or 
so will be, mayhap, a green thread; for half-an- 
inch more, mayhap, a red thread ; here black, there 
white, and so on,in accordance with the particular 
line of the pattern which it chances to traverse. 
And thus the whole pattern may be resolved into a 
number of variously barred threads. But if it be 
thus easy to resolve a pattern stamped on cloth 
into a number of barred threads, it must be at least 
ible to resolve a number of barred threads 
fate a pattern, Such were the reasonings of Mr. 
Whytock, and on the principle which they embody, 
he set himself to build up beautiful and tasteful 
tterns of barred threads, in order to produce a 
russels pattern of but one layer of coloured 
worsted. We need scarce remind the reader of the 
amount of nice calculation and ingenious con- 
trivance which his task must have involved. Every 
carpet consists of repetitions of certain sets of 
patterns, and so there must be a recurrence of the 
same sort of threads. But no two threads barred 
in exactly the same fashion go together. There 
is a continual variation, on whose nice adjustment 
the integrity of the pattern depends—and hence 
the necessity of much care and correctness in the 
calculations. In the thread, too, the bars of colour 
have to be broader in a certain proportion the ‘t 
is intended they should seem in the cloth, . 
allowance has to be made for the amount of thread 
lost in the loop or pile which forms the surface; 
and so the pattern in the warp has to be made 
quite a different sort of thing the proposed 
pattern in the web. Hence another set of diffi- 
culties. But this plan appears to have succeeded 
in overcoming them all, and in producing in the 
Brussels tissue patterns of even greater beauty 
than in the many-plied carpets woven in the com- 
mon style, We were tfiuch interested in this es- 
tablishment at Lasswade to see how simple the 
core pememet each set of the mechanics 
in the t manufactures, and yet how regu- 
larly the complicated whole grew under their 
hands. One set of workmen were enemies in 
carefully barring across with colour sets of threads 
spread on huge cylinders—another set were en- 
gaged in fixing the dyes—a third set, in setting 
ap Se Gaseeee © eee manner for the warp 
of the projected web—a fourth, in weaving. A 
of them seemed to be workers in the dark, so far 
as the pattern was concerned; they merely mea- 
sured off certain bars of colours after certain given 
fe pee or stretched in a particular given 
ashion a certain number of detels: across aframe; 
or, when stretched and arranged, weaved them 
into a web; and yet the pattern sprung up before 
them complete in every sprig, leaf, and petal, as 
if it had bore as much a of spontaneous 
growth as the mosses and wild flowers of our 
woods and moors. The whole reminded us, in con- 
nection with the producing workmen, of those nice 
operations of instinct by which one insect, the 
wasp, has been converted into a skilful pa 
maker, th unacquainted with the princi - wd 
of et and another, the bee, into so excellent 
mathematician, 


without knowing any- 
of theoretic we 


ere are, no doubt, few of our readers unac- 

ted with the of this manufactory ; 

ew who have not “ stepped” upon the soft and 
delicate we are describing, which, although 
found y in the mansions of the wealthy, are 
not beyond the reach of those who, with means 
covet home luxuries, and 
utiful specimens of art, 
For the reasons we shall presently mention, 
thers ie no branch of manufacture to which art 
ean be applied with so much advantage ; and there 
are few of household decoration in which 
=—* based upon sound principles, is so de- 


Mr, Babbage, in his 
of , €numerates the various 


economy of manufactures 
methods of multiplying figures by printing and 
processes; but the method which 
at Lasswade differs widely from all 
from blocks or cylinders, it 
of oo requires the 
of new meron. sd aes but 
presen’ accom- 
panying woodcuts may be said to be produced with 


instructive work on the 











the same blocks! Another proof that a wide step |in these 
has been made out of the beaten track in this in- | twenty, 


vention lies in the fact 
that, while in ordinary 
rinting processes 

lock or cylinder must, 


in the repetition of its ob- ; 


jects, from the one 
to the other, this is not 
necessary in the new pro- 
cess; for if it is inten 

that there shall be one 
thousand repetitions of 
any figure in the length 
of the web, all the figures 
acted upon at the same 
instant, although in the 
woven fabric it may be 
intended they should be 
three or more feet apart. 
Thus, if an o g rose- 
bud is to be repeated 


every yard through 1000 | 


yards of velvet pile, it is 
not nec to go from 
the one to the other, in 
order to tip with crimson 
the opening buds—the 

are operated upon simul- 
taneously, or rather those 
portions of the threads 
that are to contribute the 


crimson to all the buds | 


being brought into line, 
are furnished with the ne- 
cessary colour at once. In 
this way the necessity for 
expensive block cutting 
and ving has been 
superseded, and the pro- 





wood-cuts are frequently more 
without increasing the expense ; 


than 
and a 
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cess simplified to a great degree ; the process has | fine opportunity is afforded to the artist to vary 
other advantages to which we need not now refer. | his 


In like manner the last 
operation --namely, the 
weaving —is sim m 
for all of the 
being furnished withevery 
colour which they require 
to fit them to appear as 
component parts of the 
pattern, there is no need 
of intricate machinery 
about the loom, neither 
harness nor Jacquards 
being required. yo 
rty-coloured threads 
orm the elements of the 
intended pattern, which 
immediately appears like 
a lengthened shadowwhen 
Oey are arranged side by 


In dispar ent of the 
fabries fies geediened, it 
has been commonly stated 
4 inconsiderate parties 

at these are only prin 

, as if it were i- 

le to print such fabrics: 
eres oe 
ting t pro- 
cess here, and not only 
precedes the weaving, but 
also precedes the forma- 
tion of the warp or chain, 
which distinguishes the 
invention from every other 
known method of pro- 


ours or shades, and give free seope to his 


d regular 4 
and placra it, in t of 
noyelty,s much beyond - 


the printing of warps as 

this was an advance upon 

— on - the finished 
eb. 

Among the other ad- 
new een Ente 
new method, it is none 
of the least that there is 
scarcely any limitation to 
the number of colours 
that may be used in line. 
Instead of five, or at most, 
Six or seven, the shades 
in the carpets represented 
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being continually obliged to count 
more colours in 
ufacturer can introduce into the 


line than the man 


t. 
The fabrics to which this method has been ap- 
plied, and velvet pile carpets, and those having a 











surface like Brussels carpets 
urface, anciently termed “ 
t and more pliant article in velvet 
which finds its way to several of 

mansions, both at home and abroad. One 
that in stripes — 
though it cannot 
the article from which it is 


tterns exhibited in the wood-cuts are all 
by Mr. Hunter, the artist em- 


ed to in the above, 
ade has produced many 


ece, and made to fii 


troducing many 





the style of pattern 
on colouring of 





ides the articles referr 


fine carpets on th 
* e A 
ciple, woven in one pi 


into this class, Mr. Wh 
son, has the merit of in 








improvements. Those who may have seen the 
workmen at the Gobelins, employed on similar 
carpets, must have observed how the shuttle is 
from hand to hand, instead of which Mr. 
enderson applies the crossbow to throw it at 
once across the largest carpets. This, however, 
is only one of many im- 
— made by Mr. 
enderson in this depart- 
ment, and any this 
branch may form the sub- 
ject of another article, 
which may contain some 
curious facts illustrative 
of the manner in which 
Z such endeavours to intro-, 
A duce the higher branches 
of manufactures into the 
country at great expense 
and risk, are met by some 
of the trade. 
To return to the patent 
process, it may be stated 
that Mr. Mie when 
his patent nearly 
expired, had an oppor- 
tunity of granting a license 


Sons, of Halifax, who have 
now nearly 200 looms at 
work on this principle, 
and that upon his get- 
ting an extension of the 
— for five years, 
essrs. Pardoe, Hoomans, 
and Pardoe, of Kidder- 
minster, applied also for a 
license, so. that with the 
improvements which he 
farther contemplates, and 
the united exertions of 
those experienced manu- 
facturers, the demand may 
be expected daily to in- 
} crease. This is to be con- 
fidently looked for also 
from the experience that 
many have now had of 
the great durability of 
the new fabrics, both in 
respect of texture and 
colourir.g. 
We shall no doubt have 
frequent occasion to treat 
the subject of carpets; it 
is one that interests every 
class of society; there is 
no branch of industrial 
Art more worthy the atten- 
tive consideration of the 
artist. We have hereto- 
fore observed that “ we 
English have an invete- 
rate habit of crowding our 
drawing-rooms with fur- 
niture and ornaments, with 
tables, chairs, ottomans, 
sofas, vases, so thata view 





lication and ingenui' 
weed be utterly lost. tt 
it were attainable, which unfortunately it is not, 
it would be highly desirable for the designers 
of such to know something of the style of 
furniture is to be spread above them. But 
it is obvious that in almost every case the artist 
shuuld avoid attempting to uce anything like 
a picture, because as parts of it must be concealed, 
his design will only be seen in a dis- 
aspect. 
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AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 


Or late years, wool has been v: extensively used 
in ieee Pe pe rt, for cmeiee 
purposes ;. t is of paramount importance 

we should be enabled to procure, either at home 
or from our Colonies, a material so fine as to en- 


to Messrs. Crossley and | j 


a 


able us to enter ay ey po th our 
Continental rivals. Hitherto thie has not been 
effected; but we have the to that 
such will not always be the case: for, although 
the article we are about to notice must be at pre- 
oe ere classed under the head of the 
U Arts, it is certain to become largely avail- 
able for the Arts Ornamental. 

Few of our colonies are more interesting or 
important than Australia—which, without the aid 
of fancy, may be, as it has been, styled “the fifth 
division of the Globe.” The wool imported thence 
has already obtained high repute; and many at- 
tempts have been made at its improvement, with 
a view to render it a still more valuable article of 


commerce. We have recently examined a very 
e t winter cloak, made of cloth ma- 
n ured from woo in Van Diemen’s 


Land, and submitted to as -_ by Mr. Wi1- 
Lis, the eminent clothier, of St. James’s-street, 
who is rietor of extensive flocks of fine- 
wooled p in that colony. He has, with very 
laudable enterprise, his zealous attention 
to exten and improving the growth of wool, 
by importations into Van Diemen’s Land of 
stock” selected from the best flocks of Saxony ; 
the beneficial effects of his spirited exertions an 
udicious system have been shown by the high 
value attached to his flocks in the colony—these 
flocks combining in a very remarkable degree 
the essential advantages of superior fineness with 
weight of fleece. 
specimen to which we refer was sub- 
mitted to the Queen; and in the correspondence 
that ensued between the Lord Chamberlain and 
Mr. Willis we are furnished with another proof 
of the interest her Majesty takes in the manufac- 
tures of her country. As the communication of 
Mr. Willis explains the nature of the material ; 
and as the answer with which he was honoured 
is gratifying and enco —in reference to the 
most interesting of all our Colonies—we consider 
a brief space cannot be better occupied than in 
publishing both these letters :— 
* London, Nov, 6, 1846, 18, St. James’s-street. 
“ May it please your Majesty, 
“The Ravousuaie consideration which your Majesty 
iously condescends to bestow on all subjects calcu- 
to advance the interests of your Majesty’s extensive 
dominions, and to promote the welfare of your nme ang be 
subjects, will, 1 hope, induce your Majesty to pardon the 
liberty I take in mting to your Majesty, in the form 
of a winter loak, a specimen of British manu- 
facture in cloth made from wool TF ae in your Majesty’s 
Land. progressive improve- 
ment which has attended the culture of this essential 
material of British commerce bids fair to rival, at no 
vers Geet period, the best productions of ‘Saxc~y,’ 
w the almost inexhaustible tracts of country in your 
Majesty’s Australian dominions, in a climate admirabl 
ada to the growth of wool, affords an unbound 
for the exercise of energy and en on the 
of your Majesty’s subjects. In the hope that your 
Kinet wl pero rel hone ith Jour 
ro , 80 con- 
sted te the Notional welfare, . 
“I have the honour to subseribe myself, 
“ Your Majesty’s loyal and devoted subject, 
“ Gronos WILLIS. 


“To her most reer read 
“Spencer House, London, Nov. 10 


first will give an im to the wool-growers of 
that distant interes . 
“1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ SPBNCER. 


“Mr. George Willis, St. James’s-street.” 
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us, ae the most satisfactory and con- 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
CHARTER OF INCORPORATION. 
Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
l* of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
] Faith, to all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting : 
| whereas Our right dearly-beloved Uncle, Adolphus 
|| Prederick, Duke of Cambridge, hath, by his Petition, 
| ‘hambly represented unto Us that he and divers others of 
Our loving subjects have associated together, and have 
formed a Soviety under the name of “The Art-Union of 
London,” for the general advancement of the Fine Arts, 
and for promoting and facilitating a greater knowledge 
and love of the Arts of Design on the part of the Public 
generally; And, for the purposes aforesaid, have raised 
sums of money amounting to one hundred thousand 

s or thereabouts, by subscription, or contribution, to 
be allotted and distributed by chance as prizes amongst 
them, on the condition, nevertheless, that such sums of 
money so allotted and distributed be expended solely and 
entirely in the purchase of Paintings, Drawings, Sculp- 
ture, or other Works of Art; and have also purchased 
Paintings and other Works of Art, to be afterwards allot- 
ted and distributed by chance among them; and have 
| entered into, and will have to enter into, important and 
lasting pecuniary engagements for carrying out the objects 
of the said Society; and that by an Act of Parliament pas- 
sed in this tenth year of our reign, intituled, “‘ An Act for 
|| Legalizing Art-Unions,” reciting to the effect that certair: 
Voluntary Associations had been and might thereafter be 
formed in various parts of the United Kingdom, under 
the name of Art-Unions, for the purposes of the said As- 
sociation so entered into by the said Petitioner and the 
said other parties), and that the allotment and distribution 
of Paintings, Drawings, or other Works of Art, or of sums 
of money for their purchase, and the proceedings taken to 
carry the same into effect, might be deemed and taken to 
come within the provisions of the several Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed for the prevention of Lotteries, Littlegoes, 
|| andunlawful games, whereby the Members, Subscribers, or 
|| Contributors of such Associations as aforesaid, or persons 
| acting under their authority, or on their behalf, might be 
|| liable or subjected to certain pains and penalties imposed 
|| by law on persons concerned in Lotteries, Littlegoes, and 

unlawful games, and reciting that it was expedient that 

all Members of and Subscribers and Contributors to such 
|| Voluntary Associations as aforesaid, and all persons acting 
|| under their authority, or on their behalf, so long only as 
|| their proceedings are carried on in good faith for the en- 
|| couragement of the Fine Arts, should be discharged from 
|| any pains and penalties to which they might have ren- 
| dered themselves liable, or might thereafter render them- 
| 





| selves liable, by reason of any such their proceedings : 
| After enacting as therein is enacted, it is enacted, that all 
| such Voluntary Associations as aforesaid then constituted, 
|| orwhich might thereafter be constituted according to the 
| provisions thereinafter mentioned, should be deemed to be 
| lawful Associations, and the Members of and Subscribers 
| and Contributors to all such lawful Associations, and all 
| persons acting under their authority, or on their behalf 
for the purposes aforesaid, should be freed and discharged 
from all pains and penalties, suits, prosecutions, and lia- 
bilities, to which by Jaw they would be liable but for the 
passing of that Act, as therein mentioned: Provided al- 
ways, that a Royal Charter or Charters should have been 
first obtained for the Incorporation of any such Associa- 
tion, or provided other acts were done as in the said Act 
Mentioned; and hath represented unto Us that the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of such their Association 
|| Would greatly tend to the extension and improvement of 
|| the Fine Arts in this Kingdom ; and that they have been 
advised that the object of their undertaking would be 
|| More effectually obtained were the same to receive Our 
|| Royal sanction and confirmation, and he hath besought 
Us to grant to them and to those who shall hereafter be- 
|| come Members of the same Society Our Royal Charter of 
i} Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid: Now know ye, 
|| that We, being desirous of e and promoting a 
|| design so laudable and beneficial, of Our especial grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion, have willed, granted, 
and declared, and do by these Presents, for Us, our heirs 
and successors, will, grant, and declare, that. the said 
Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, and such others 
of Our loving subjects as have formed themselves into 
and are now Members of the said Society, or who shall at 
s time hereafter become Members thereof, 
- ea dl ay or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
oi ro ed, shall, by virtue of these Presents, be 
pa embers of and form one Body Politie and Corporate, 
my purposes aforesaid, by the name of “The Art- 
| of London,” by which name they shall have per- 
| 





een and a Common Seal, with full power and 
on rn to alter, vary, break, and renew the same at 
es - secretion, and by the same name to sue and be 

» implead and be impleaded, answer and be answered 
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unto, in every Court of Us, Our heirs and successors, and 
be for ever able and capable in the law to purchase, re- 
ceive, possess, and enjoy to them and their successors any 
goods and chattels whatsoever; and also be able and capa- 
ble‘in the law, (notwithstanding the Statutes of Mortmain,) 
to take, purchase, possess, hold, and enjoy to them and 
their successors, a Gallery or Galleries, and any mes- 
suages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever, 
the yearly value of which, including the site of the 
said Gallery or Galleries, shiall not exceed in the 
whole the sum of two thousand pounds, computing 
the same respectively at the rack-rent which might 
have been had or gotten for the same respectively 
at the time of the purchase or acquisition thereof, and to 
act in all the concerns of the said Body Pglitie and Cor- 
porate for the purposes aforesaid, as fully and effectually, 
to all intents, effects, constructions, and purposes what- 
soever, as any other of our liege subjects, cr any other 
Body Politic or Corporate in Our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, not being under any disability, might 
do in their respective concerns. 

And we do hereby grant Our special license and au- 
thority unto all and every person and persons, Bodies 
Politic and Corporate, otherwise competent, to grant, sell, 
alien, and convey in mortmain unto, and to the use of the 
said Society and their successors, any messuages, lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, not exceeding such annual 
value as aforesaid. 

And Our will and pleasure is, and we further grant and 
declare, that there shall be General Meetings of the Mem- 
bers of the said Body Politic and Corporate, to be held 
from time to time as hereinafter mentioned; and that 
there shall always be a Council to direct and manage the 
affairs of the said Body Politic and Corporate, and that 
the Council shall have the entire direction and manage- 
ment of the same, in the manner and subject to the Regu- 
lations hereinafter mentioned; but Our will and pleasure 
is, that at all General Meetings and Meetings of the 
Council, the majority of the Members present, and having 
a right to vote thereat respectively, shall decide upon the 
matters propounded at such Meetings, the person pre- 
siding therein having, in case of an equality of numbers, 
a second or casting vote. 

And We do hereby also will, grant, and declare that the 
Council shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, two 
Secretaries, and not less than thirty, and mot more than 
forty other Members to be elected out of the Members of 
the aaid Society. 

And that Our said dearly beloved Uncle and Councillor, 
Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, shall be the 
first President, and the other persons now being the Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries, and Members of the Committee 
of Management of the said Society shall be the first Mem- 
bers of the Council of the said Body Politic and Corporate, 
and shall continue such until) the elec!ion of Officers shall 
be made in pursuance of these Presents. 

And We do hereby further will, grant, and declare, that 
it shall be lawful for the Members of the said Body Poli- 
tic and Corporate hereby established, to hold General 
Meetings once in every year, or oftener, for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned, viz., for the distribution of Prizes, 
for receiving the Report of the Council, and for ratifying 
the election of Members of the Council. 

That the Council shall make and establish such Bye 
Laws as they shall deem to be useful and necessary for 
the regulation of the said Body Politic and Corporate, for 
the admission of Members, for the management of the 
estates, goods, and business of the said Ledy Politic and 
Corporate, and for fixing and determining the manner of 
electing the President, Vice-Presidents, and other Mem- 
bers of the Council, and other Officers, and the period of 
their continuance in office, as shall be deemed necessary 
or useful for the said Body Politic and Corporate, and 
such Bye Laws from time to time shall or may alter, 
vary, or revoke, and shall or may make such new and 
other Bye Laws as they shall think most useful and expe- 
dient, so that the same be not repugnant to these Pre- 
sents, or to the laws and statutes of this Our Realm; and 
shall and may also enter into any resolution, and make 
any regulation respecting any of the affairs and concerns 
of the said Body Politic and Corporate that shall be 
thought necessary and proper: And We do will and de- 
clare, that the first of such General Meetings as aforesaid 
shall be held within twelve calendar months from the 
date of these Presents, and that the Council shall make 
such Bye Laws as aforesaid within six calendar months 
from the date of these Presents, and shail Jay the same 
Bye Laws, or copies thereof, before the Committee of Our 
Most Honourable Privy Council, who shall have full 
power and authority, from time to time, to disallow, alter, 
and amend the same, as to the said Committee of Our 
Privy Council shall seem meet: And We do declare, that 
until the same Bye Laws shall be so made, the said 
Society shall be regulated according to the present rules 
and regulations relating thereto. 





And We do further will and declare, that it shall be 
lawful to and for the said Committee of Our said Privy 
Council, from time to time, and at all times during the 
subsistence of this Our Charter, to make and ordain any 
Bye Lawand Bye Laws for giving full effect to the said in 
part recited Act, as to the said Committee shall seem fit 
and desirable; and with such intent and purpose from 
time to timetorevoke, alter, oramend any such Bye Law or 
Bye Laws, and the same shall be binding and conclusive 
upon the said Body Politic and 

And We further will, grant, and declare, that the Coun- 
cil of the said Society shall have the sole management of 
the income and funds of the said Body Politic and Corpo- 
rate, and also the entire management and superintendence 
of all the other affairs and concerns thereof, and the ex- 
clusive right of nominating an Assistant Secretary, and 
such other officers, attendants, and servants as they deem 
necessary or useful to the Society, and of removing them, 
if they shall think fit, and shall their respective 
duties and salaries. And it shall be lawful for the Council, 
or any five or more of them, to assemble and meet toge- 
ther when and as often as they shall think fit, and do such 
acts as to them, or the majority of them then present, shall 
appear necessary or fitting, for the objects and views of 
the said Body Politic and Corporate. 

Provided always, and We do declare, that the Council 
shall render to the Annual General Meeting a full and 
particular account of all such their proceedings as afore- 
said; and that it shall be lawful for every Member of the 
said Society to see and examine the accounts of the re- 
ceipts and payments of the said Society, 

And We further will, grant, and declare, that the whole 
property of the said Body Politic and Corporate shall, at 
all times, be vested, and We do hereby vest the same solely 
and absolutely in the Members of the Council for the time 
being of the said Society; and that they shall have full 
power and authority to seil, alienate, charge, or otherwise 
dispose of the same as they shall think proper, but that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any 
messuages, lands, tenements, or hereditaments belonging 
to the said Body Politic and Corporate shall be made, 
except with the approbation and concurrence of a General 
Meeting. 

And We do further declare it to be Our Royal will and 
pleasure, that no resolution or Bye Law shall, on any ar - 
count or pretence whatever, be made by the said Body 
Politic and Corporate, in opposition to the general scope, 
true intent, and meaning of this Our Charter, or the Laws 
or Statutes of Our Realm; and that if any such resolu- 
tion or Bye Law shall be made, the same shall be abso- 
lutely null and void to all intents, effects, constructions, 
and purposes whatsoever, 

And We do further declare, that the services of the 
Members of the Council shall be honorary, and that it 
shall not be lawful for them, or any of them, to receive 
any pecuniary payment for their attendances or other 
services in or about the affairs of the said Society. 

And We do further declare, that all the Works of Art 
selected or given as Prizes in each year shall be exhibited 
in some convenient place in the Metropolis in every such 
year, as soon as conveniently can be after the Annual 
Distribution of Prizes, and that all the Members of the 
said Body Politic and Corporate shall have free access to 
the same, under such regulations as shall be from timc to 
time made respecting the same. 

Provided always, and We lastly expressly der‘are it to 
be Our Royal will and pleasure, that the Council shall, 
ence in every year, or oftener if thereunto required, 
render and deliver to the said Committee of Our Most 
Honourable Privy Council, to whom the consideration of 
Art-Unions shall be referred by Us, a report of all the 
proceedings of the said Society, more especially setting 
forth the mode adopted for selecting and distributing 
Works of Art, and a list of the Works of Art 
and distributed, and the prices thereof respectively; also 
adetailed account of the receipts and disbursements of the 
said Society for the year, together with a ‘ue copy of the 
Bye Laws, Rules, and Regulations by which the affairs 
and concerns of the said Body Politic and Corporate are, 
for the time being, regulated. And wed oxpressly de- 
clare, that whenever it shall appear to an; such Commit- 
tee of Our Privy Council that the sa‘d Society is perverted 
from the purposes of the said in part recited Act of Par- 
liament, to certify the fact to Us, and thereupon it shall 
be lawful for Us to revoke or annul this Our Charter: 
Provided always, that the claim or claims, at law or in 
equity, of any party or parties against the said Body 
Politic or Corporate, or the Members thereof, shall not be 
prejudiced, abridged, or affected by such revoking or an- 
nulling of this Our Charter. In Witness whereof we have 
caused these Our Letters to be made Patent. 

Witness Ourself, at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
first day of December, in the tenth year of Our Reign. 





By writ of Privy Seal, 
EDMUNDS. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
THE PICTURE CLEANING. 


Pvusttec attention has been, directed, since the re- 


clone ag 


of the National Gallery, to grave accusa- 
ainst the Trustees and the Keeper ; involv- 
of mismanagement, neglect of duty, 
ty to fulfil it; and, finally, with having 
ury, if not destruction, to some of the 

cuales seats belonging to the Nation. 

These attacks have been continued, at intervals 
of a few days only, by the daily and weekly press 
repeating the same charges, without advancing 
any corroboration or proof; but merely giving 
license to unlimited abuse, varied, only, by in- 

ble to be misunderstood. 

It is a peed aw principle that complaints, 
through the medium of Public Journals, con- 


tribute to the correction of abuses, and the redress | 
| owners possess works they have never seen—so 


of grievances. But, when individual character and 
motives continue to be assailed, this advantage 
is not free from rere ng Hy toe | when 
the reiteration of personalities is sheltered by the 
anonymous. 
One 
appear in propria nomine to second, by his lucu- 


vrations, @ uised assailant. 
Ms Qusedine is an amateur and collector, 


well known for his leaning towards the class of 
pictures more curious as antiquities than raeri- 
torious as works of Art—his narrow notion of 
admiring the faded and soul-less attempts at paint- 


ing of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He | 


has now publicly stigmatized all pictures of the 
British School, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
as “ chalky absurdities”! With i 
and prejudices so debasing, he enters the arena 
to direct the public—and a public, too, precisely 
uninstracted on the subject he invites them to 
consider. What do “the people,” including ama- 
teurs, connoisseurs, collectors, and dealers, know 


about the mechanical and artistical combinations | 


that produce a picture? The grounds, priming, 
dead colour, pain in opaque colour, scumbling, 
glazing, and varnishing, are only so many terms 

nown to a few, and but little understood by any. 
And yet these terms are the cant cries used b 


crafty dealers for purposes of deceit, and by small | 


ounnnt dazzle the ignorant by a vain pa- 
rade of their own technical acquirements. on 
use Mr. Eastlake is an artist of hig 
rank and unquestionable talent, he is accused 
of being an impro 
< - ann . a BR TR a well 
t n , and reco e vituperations, 
by, which this accomplished deuen was 
assailed, on his appointment—by picture dealers ; 
none but a picture dealer was, according 
the ‘‘ Verax” of the day, a enmpstens person to 
fulfil the duties of the high office. Besides, he 
has read Passavant, translated Kiigler’s “‘ Hand- 
book of the Arts,” is also Secretary to the Royal 
Comission for Promoting the e Arts, and, 
undvubtedly, of the highest honour and undis- 
puted integrity. What should so eminent a 
painter know about the —- used by ar- 
tists in finishing their works ? é€ anonymous 
writer adda, that ignorance and “ flunkeyism” are 
not among the requisites for the office of Keeper. 
The term “ fi mm” applied cannot be 
misunderstood, those who know Mr. Eastlake 
will not fail to treat it with supreme disgust: while 
the insinuation of sinks into contempt 


as an im 
to those who have, in the daily press, 
r. Bastlake’s appointment .ab initio, 
have now discovered that an accom- 
is unfit for the office; and, as the 
ciently awake to the impropriety of 
picture dealer—let us suppose the 
some hybrid who is neither. If he 
painter, , he would not be an 
picture is inadmissible, we 
capable of taking a commission 
the amount of of pictures 
f = a saan. 
profound knowledge 
Could such a person be 
the dilemma in which 


t is divided into the 
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injurious cleaning, of , fourth picture 


tion, and of deficiency 


m has, at least, been manly enough to | 4 
| vapour takes place upon the pictures, and are not 


so limited | 


person to be Keeper | 


to | 
| every sharp bright touch—the chique of the pencil 


the pictures in suit- 

of knowledge in hanging 

| able positions. The first ce the gravest charge, 
we shall notice it more salasty. The clean- 
ing of pictures has always been a that sup- 
plies great diversity of opinion, and not without 
some reason on all sides. On the one side, timi- 
dity, doubt from “ unacquaintance” with the pro- 
cess, the antiquarian feeling which venerates the 
rust and epidermis of age, and more particularly the 
powerfulargumentum ad monetum—the possibility 
of a picture becoming of less value in the market ; 
on the other hand, loss of the great beauties 
of Art, the purity of tone, the freshness of Nature, 
the truth of tint, are the consequences of the ac- 
cumulation of intervening oad Gegnicing matter, 
on a plane surface, from damp, dust, smoke, 


| vapour, and other causes, which can only be re- 


eat num- 


ling the 


the 


moved by cleaning. In this condition 
bers of fine pictures are incapable of a 
enjoyment they were destined to impart; 


completely are the original intentions of the 


' painters obscured. 


Let us only remark the state of the gilding of 
picture-frames after receiving the deposit of many 
years’ exposure; the same gathering of dust and 


unfrequently allowed to remain undisturbed in the 
accumulation ; servants are frequently allowed to 
dust the frames, but are not suffered to touch the 

ictures. To this the constant deterioration and 

iscoloration of the gums employed in the com- 
position of the varnish are united in covering the 
original intention of the painters by a tawny brown 
film. It must not be supposed, however, that a 
thick veil of dirt and decaying varnish is a pure 
safeguard to the picture underneath. Experience 
shows that all large works are more decayed in the 
lowest parts, doubtless, from receiving a greater 
portion of the noxious deposition. This is fre- 
quently the case with altar-pieces that have stood 
in Catholic churches from the burning of candles 
constantly before them. 

Four pictures have been cleaned during the re- 
cess: we shall notice them respectively. The 
large ‘Landscape and Cattle,’ by Cuyp, was so 
loaded with discoloured varnish that the distant 
| hills have been mistaken for clouds by young 
students. This picture had two holes broken in 
it, by accident, some years ago, on being removed 
suddenly from Mr. Angerstein’s house, during an 
alarm of fire. The picture was then lined, and 
the damages repaired; and, now that it has been 
cleaned, the beauties of this fine work are com- 
pletely displayed. Let any but a ge one- 
sided amateur, or an interested dealer, examine 
the surface of this picture: let him look for 
the repainted damage, and point it out. The 
* Velasquez’ is also well and satisfactorily cleaned 


—is preserved. The middle portion appears some- 
what too thin in the dark-green tint of the 
ground, but many other reasons than cleaning 
may have caused that; although, as it has been in 
the dealers’ hands, there is no answering for 
what may have happened in its transition. Green 
tints, of all others in painting, have stood the 
effects of time the worst. The changes are easily 
accounted for: having no other positive green 
than is afforded by copper, it has always been 
a compound colour; if v ble, extremely fu- 
gitive; and, if mineral, liable to blacken. It is 
the materials used in compounding of this colour 
which have so often caused its evaporation, decay, 
or change. The ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ is the 
third picture — — been Fone ae — 
appears in its dazzling glory. e complaint 
is, that the pa is j nal and that the 
nymph in the e distance becomes tco promi- 
nent. This can only be answered by at 
the picture itself; and we wonder how it becomes 
ae to complete the tions of aérial 
—— ve, that it should be with dirt and 
arkened varnish which Titian never could have 
contemplated to be n to its or 
he would certainly have painted it in adequate 
tones. The same remark applies to the sky, said 
to have been converted into a sky of winter, to 
ealiven a summer scene. But Titian so painted 
this * chalky os and are we to succumb 
to the dictum of the lost glories of the greasy- 





golden decaying gums of the varnish, whica have 
vanished under Meg te ae the cleaner ? a 
| t’ most important, 

the most cavilled at, is the ‘ Peace and War,’ by 





transparent enamel. 


is miscalled g 
to finish his 


works ; 


merely solid paintin and 
This y P ig 


was chied 


y confined to the Venetian 


process 
painters, in the flesh and draperies ; but assured} 


never in 


the skies and clou 


ds—they 


were | 


se chalky absurdities” ; and Stanfield and a host of 
eminent painters of our time continue to 


trate the absurdity of portraying 


the divine vault 


of heaven of a bright ethereal blue, with clouds 


of dazzling whiteness 


The unfortunate mistake of conceiving 


that the 


lazing of time was the act of the ancient pain 
ee been the ruin of many early artists of on a 


school—such as Sir J 


. Reynol 


, Northeote, Opie 


and others. By their glazings they have hastened 
their works to premature rt "The operation 


of 


taking, to allow of time for g ing. 
= and certainty of tint, with his wonderful 


now 
to his 


lazin: g requires time, to allow the various i- 
enlleas of it to dry perfectly ; and Rubens es 


with too much facility and nitude of under- 


It is the 


— of harmony, that give a transparen 
solid colour, and not the trickery of glasing. 


If we had more leisure and space we should be 
tempted to extend our remarks on this point, 
as it is one of the most important upon which 
the question of injury depends; but we shall, 
under our present restriction, be contented with 
saying that it is no easy matter to remove glazings 
done above two centuries ago; and that nothing 


is so facile as to see, 


in the 


rocess of cleaning, 


where the slightest particle of colour is distur 
and to arrest the operation. The most uninitia 
— would confide in the belief, that Mr. East- 


ake’s own experience, 


the 


by which he has risen to 
hest eminence in an intellectual profession, 


is, in itself, a guarantee for his knowledge of the 
tone, harmony, colour, and construction of pic- 


tures. Itr 
to impute to him the 


uires the utmost stretch of 


— it 
occasion 


ignorance which 


the ruin of a picture he had daily watched 


during the o 


ration of cleaning. Look at the 


[eee of colour of the flesh of the principal 

ein the ‘Peace and War.’ It is flesh itself 
now—redolent of youth, of health, and of vitality. 
Then let us go into the further room, and compare 
it with the back of the Venus, in Titian’s picture 
of ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ The back of this figure, 
with its “ fine and delicate glazings”’ of filth, pre- 


sents the flesh of the 
putrescent—instead of playing the 

the rosy loveliness of youth. 
so much mis-statement 


on of Nature, and 


ndeed there has been 


— repellent — even 


vigorous 


throughout this discussion, that the best evi- 
dence is a diligent investigation of every por- 
tion of the surface of the picture ; and we are quite 


sure that, as the best ju 


es of its condition will 


be those who have practical experience in the art, 
so will the opinion of our eminent artists affirm 


the operation of cleani 


been conducted with 


faith, great 


this picture to have 


fect success. 
we a public inquiry is called for by Mr. Conyng- 


shall, in all probability 


the matter when the 


islature 


hear more upon 
is assembled jand, 


should a committee of investigation be appointed, 


we shall most diligently watc 


all the evidence given by every person ¢ 
who isat all interested in the sale, transfer, a 


eel; Sir J. Graham ; 


Shee; 8. Rogers, and 


?. Wells, Esqrs. 


and comment on 
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these nguished 
nd eee where shall we find others 
placed as Trustees, 
equall unexceptionable — fitted both y their 
orate position in society as well as 
quirements, to fulfil the charge ? 

the twenty years that we have had some 
resemblance to a National oe it is certain that 
it has not received the accessions Bema teeree 

‘oht have been made. In the first place, almost all 
the Trustees, possessing, themselves, large fortunes, 
and e highest rank in the kingdom, must 
be fully sensible of the equivocal position they held, 
of being buyers of pictures for a nation 
ing no fixed principle of taste, very limited ac 
quaintance with Art, and avery quick ar 
tion of any chance among vulgar scribblers to 
assail their superiors: next, this ty 
has fully exercised its blighting inflaence. Se- 
condly, opportunities are lost by the delay and 

ce of the Treasury authorities to award 
the amount of money that would effect the pur- 
pose, while our financial affairs give so small a 
surplus to spare. In the meantime, the Trustees 
have, many of them, formed, from their own pri- 
vate fortunes, some of the finest.collections ex- 
isting; and great works of Art, that can never 
again be obtained for the Gallery, have been ab- 
sorbed in these private cabinets. The important 
collections of Prince Talle d, the Duke of 
Lucca, the Duchess de Berri, and Marshal Soult 
have been thus distributed, within this period. 
In fact, private fortunes have been more munifi- 
cently employed than Government funds : eee 
that the tees give greater sums for works o 
High Art than they choose to become responsible 
for to the public. 

It will also always be a cause of difference of 
opinion in that portion of the public which in- 
terests itself about the pictures of a National Gal- 
lery—as to the most eligible subjects and masters ; 
each mn having his own restricted view of 
odual and style. The Trustees are accused of not 
— a §. del Piombo, a Raffaelle, and a 

tian. It is a surprising truth that our boasted 
8. del Piombo, considered as the second picture of 
all pictures existing, was not selected by the Duke 
of Bridgewater and the Earls Gower and Carlisle 
when they purchased the Orleans Collection ; and 
yet the Earl of Carlisle gave a larger price for the 
‘Dead Christ andthe Maries at the Sepulchre,’ by 
A. Caracci, than the S. del Piombo was valued at. 
Such is the variety of taste. Possessing the finest 
work ever painted by S. del Piombo, it may fairly 
be inferred that an inferior work was not desirable 
for acquisition. The Methuen Raffaelle might have 
been purchased; and so ought, perhaps, at any 

rice, ‘La Vierge aux Candélabres,” which Mr. 
unto As for the Titian (and here we 
touch the grand sore), we decidedly say, it was 
not eligible as a subject or work of Art for the 
National Collection. The assertion that it was 
purchased for 700 genes, and the insinuation 
that it might possibly now be obtained for that 
sum, are, we know, unmistakable hints. The pic- 
ture as put up at auction by Messrs. Christie and 
ison, stated to have form belonged to a 
foreign nobleman (i. ¢., Joseph seg age it 
was warped up at the sale to the sum i000 
guineas, at which the hammer fell, and no buyer 
was publicly declared. Now, if the thirteen Trus- 
tees had deputed Mr. Eastlake to purchase this 
sag rebnyheed nda Sted pont te to 
it would not have bought for the public 
for 700 guineas. The under-workings 

the sale-room are no longer a mystery, and 
ified in not ing pur- 
ases at anonymous sales. The picture is cer- 
moe a picture, | Titian could paint no other ; 
t are destitute of grace; grandeur of 
imagination is out of the question ;" and it is co- 
vered with the “ delicious golden glow” at which 
connoisseurs of small range ‘“ smack their lips” 
ask any child « of 


persons are to be dis- 


8 


Co: 


acquirements of ancient 
darkness 
has been produced by 


fer, great 
shad that the 











| 


| 





ings of time; and those who do not understand 
the harmony of true and bright colours condemn 
that harmony as a “chalky absurdity,” and 
seek refuge for their opinion in the faded works of 
antiquity. There, of shade and shadows, 


ann oe ee — Senter lS sat 
rown tones” varnishings, 
and exalted into luangs, wakeneed by impure, 
unhealthy flesh tints, producing harmony by 


juxtaposition of light and dark tones of similar 
ue, instead of the antagonism of light and shade 
produced by true and pure colour, It is this 
sickly feeling which at the present day overruns 
the print-shops with lith printed on 
an opaque odwey ground. othing could be 
better adapted to conceal feebleness of execution, 
and give value to worthless works. It will, how- 
ever, pass away as many other excrescences which 
have been the “fungi” of Art in this day; and 
amateurs will my otis eyes and wonder why 
they could have so blinded to the positive 
laws and true beauties of artistic excellence. 
Besieged on all sides by offers of pictures, 
backed by all manner of schemes, representations, 
chicanery, and intrigue, it is not to be wondered 
at that the Trustees should on one occasion have 
been the victims of knavery. The unfortunate 
mock-Holbein will be the chea purchase the 
Nation ever made, if it checks all transactions with 
irresponsible traders, and falls back upon the 
very simple straightforward law of commerce—to 
purchase only from tangible possessors, or works 
whcse origin is authenticated by the history of Art. 
We imagine, after what has passed, that the 
high-minded body of gentlemen forming the 
Trustees will become tenderly “ shy” of catering 
for the National Gallery in future; and some few 
rare and glorious specimens, now obtainable, are 
passing quietly into private hands, to become the 
adjunct of refined enjoyment to a select few; 
depriving our rising school of painting of the un- 
doubted advantages of its professors having the 
opportunity of profiting by the examples of their 
eat 


The remaining charge against the Trustees, of 
bad arrangement, is begotten in the same illiberal 
and confined views which have created the other 
accusations. The great 8. del Piombo has the 

lace of honourin the Gallery; that the picture 
become so dark, and is so fast decaying, must 
be deplored by all; neither the north, east, nor south 
wall could improve its appearance. The ‘ Gany- 
mede,’ by Titian, was painted for a ceiling in the 
Colonna Palace ; and we are willing to give its 
author credit for having calculated the distance 
from which it would be viewed, never intending it 
for the level of the eye, as it is now demanded to 
be placed. As for ‘ The Concert,’ by the same 
master, it is not placed so high but that rigid con- 
noisseurs can detect it to be more probably a pic- 
ture of Giorgione’s than one of Titian’s. 

We have not the slightest doubt but the agita- 
tion that has been got up will produce most 
beneficial uences. That a gentleman having 
the reputation of being a learned connoisseur in 
ancient Art should be so partial and so bigoted to 
the admiration of its remains, as to doat on the 
dilapidations which time and other causes have 
inflicted, rather than on its pristine beauties—and 
that he should be so deficient in good feeling for 
the glory of his country, and its rising school, to 
ana aoe Ses oe of “chalky ab- 
surdities’’—is much to be regretted. But we think 
Mr. Conyngham will hereafter withdraw the intem- 
perate sarees, when others will have forgotten 
the hasty enthusiasm that gave rise to its utter- 


ance. 
To the anonymous writer we cast back the 
hrase “ flunk ” with disdainfal contem 

We bat nd stroke has 

althoug press 

Sele befor ate See, someon of 

uarters, we 

the machinery behind the ee has been 

instrumental up * stir.” 

We have not Sotre exhausted our subject : it is 
of too much importance to be ligh Lager 
and, from the interest and inquiry it exci 
will probably appear before the in other 


sha; » 

We shall, pa doubt, be 
who, eotezted by tight 
méeiven, cannot consider that a good object can be 
advanced by arrogance, insolence, and ; 








PICTURE FRAMES 
BY MACHINERY. 


Tue ultimate desideratum in the popularization 
of Art is to bring it as an educational means to 
the hearths of abodes humbler than those under 
the roofs of which it has hitherto found a resting- 
place. It is not necessary to say that in this case 
ae er orit of their sieipieatints aed t the 
8 ts, m ’ of the 
best method of rendering them available. Our 
own social state owes little, as yet, to Art; there 
is room for, and now ha pily the means of, a vast 
and beneficial amount of ‘‘ indebtedness.’’ 

We have cheap <ditions of books, and we 
desire op editions of good . We claim 
the merit of the broad and steady advocacy of this 
principle, the fruit of which is fast maturing; and 

t is wita such view that we give monthly to our 

a ages of some production more or 
less valuable, the value of which shall be 
henceforth ter ; but such engravings have been 
deprived of an andar 5 of effectively “ doing 
their spiriting,”’ the circumstance of their 
being unframed, because the cost of a frame will 
be at least five or six times that of the print. 
Towards the ing of prints the reduction of the 
duties on glass has done much, and the invention 
we are now about to notice effects, we do hope, 
the rest in this long-desiderated object. 

The invention is that of Mr. Bielefeld; and the 
result at which he arrives is a really i and orna- 
mental frame at the lowest price (eight pence per 
foot), at which the meanest wooden shelter in which 
a work of Art ever found refuge can be manufac- 

This is, as usual, effected by machinery. 
Any of the common forms, technically called ogee, 
ovolo, bevel, hollow, &c., can be enriched with the 
most delicate work similar to 


e-turning, or 
be relieved arabesques of any The prin- 
ciple is new as applied to man’ ure of this 
kind: it is simply to pass any length of frame un- 


der a roller in which is cut the red pattern. 
This roller, the radius of which is but a few inches, 
is turned out of a rough cast of gun-metal, and is 
driven by a steam-engine. The wood which is 
passed under it is necessarily soft—say the best 
pine—and receives at any | the impress of 
the most delicate tracery which can be engraved 
on the metal. The advantages of this are suf- 
ficiently apparent ; but there are yet others which 
may be —— wai wood comes — the 
machinery ready for gilding, or complete as an 
imitation of ebony or Florentine 


and 
also in colours: and having on the 
surface the design in ali its s which 


would be deteriorated by the method 
of whitening and sizing. The is a 
patent, and so recent that the extent of its ope- 
rations is by no means developed, although the 
inventor will apply it to the manufacture of frames 
for pictures o sizes, For many years there 
no improvement in the manufacture of 
frames; at least, none to render an acceptable frame 
accessible to limited means. The want has been a 
source of t, when so many of the most 
beautiful productions of the burin are no longer 
very costly. An outery may be raised by those em- 
ployed in the manufacture according to the old 
method ; but, under the auspices of the genins fem- 
peris, it is the yood of the many we must advocate ; 
and considering the —— of good prints—of 
me into the possession of the 
discovery is most apposite to 

e time 


The results of this machinery will soon be—if it 
be not at this moment—such as to enable him who 
to place it in a worth 

little more. 
And when we speak of a shilling print let no one 

we allude to an inferior work: some ad- 
mivehis prodnctions'of Ast may new be attained 
for that refer 
pear in 


Fe 


to those which ap- 
and 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


FRANCE.—Parts.—At the meeting of the 
Institut de France (classe des Beaux Arts) on the 
14th of November last, it was decided that the fau- 
teuil left vacant by the death of M. Bidauld should 

painter. The candidates 
were MM. Aligny, Bertin, Boisselier, Brascassat, 
Duval le Camus, sen., P. Flandrin, Gudin, Isabey, 
Remond, P. Thuillier, and Watelet. The votes were 
as follows :—Brascassat, 21 ; a 3; + a 
7; Thuillier, 1; , 1; Remond, 1; Bertin 
2. tilly therefore, been elected 
Academician by a large majority. This appoint- 
ment, although conferred on a very clever man, is 
not what was ex , as M. Brascassat cannot be 
called a landsca inter, being ananimal painter, 
and more par ralh as he certainly could never 
aint, what is termed by the Academy an historical 
Ladieape —M., le Come Duchatel was elected 
me —paga libre) in lieu of M. le Comte 
imeon. This is looked upon as a political 
affair, his two opponents being the Prince of Mos- 
kowa, and the Count de Nieuwerkerke, both of 
the Opposition. ——M. Caminade has just finished 
a painting ordered by the Minister of the Interior, 
and destined for the Chambre des Députés, as 
dant to Vinchor’s ‘Etats Généraux sous 
hilip le Bel.’ It represents ‘The Baptism of 
the Count of Paris.’ The Municipal Council of 
Valenciennes has decided that a statue, in bronze 
should be erected in one of their publi¢ places in 
honour of Jean Froissart, the celebrated his- 
torian. This statue is confided to M. H. Lemaire, 
member of the Institute, and to M. L. Auvray— 
both natives of that town.——Two Exhibitions of 
Paintings are about to be opened—one of the 
ciety of Painters, the other for the benefit of the 
sufferers in the inundation of the Loire. M. 
Duval le Camus has the direction of the first; the 


other is assigned to the care of M. Paillet—both | 


are in good hands. Itis unfortunate that they are 
open at the same time, being for charitable 
purposes. In the first Exhibition are expected 
several paintin 


Prudhon, and a fine painting by H. Vernet. We 
shall give a farther account in our next number. 


——The Exhibition of the Society of the Amis des | 


Arts of Marseilles has taken place. Fourteen 


thousand franes have been expended in the pur- | 
chase of paintings and bronzes. The following | 


" 


oe wy have been fortunate :— Bouquet, Brissot, 
rlet, Charpentier, Chavet, Cibot, Couture, 
Delacroix, Duval le Camus, Leon Fleury, Gar- 
neray, Guignet, Guillemin, Hildebrandt, Isabey, 
Legentil, C. Nanteuil, C. Roqueplan, Troyon, &c. 
——An interesting ceremony took place on the 
19th of November, at the College Henri 1V.,— 
the inauguration of the bust of Casimir Delavigne, 
the celebrated poet, in the Court of Honour of, the 
College ; a most excellent and touching discourse 
was made on the occasion by M. A de Wailly.—— 
The large room in the Louvre, containing the 


various copies of Raffaelle (a dark room), is being , 
altered anc covered with a skylight, so that there | 


will be two large saloons with good light; the 
ugly woeden gallery, 00 long a disgrace to the 
Louvre, is to be removed by next February. — 
The Library at Rouen has received from i. H. 
Barbet a collection of Chinese paintings, repre- 
senting the different operations in the manufacture 
of cotton, which proves them to be in the infancy 


of the art. They are very curious, and executed | 
ision.——The Director of the | 


with great precisio 

Musée has issued the following notice :—‘ The 
Annual Exhibition of Modern Paintings at the 
Louvre will open on the Lith of March, 1847, and 
close on the 15th of May. The Louvre will be 
shut on the Ist of February. The paintings, 
drawings, &c., are to be sent from the fet of Fe- 


bruar 
o'clock in the eveni 


: of that day, after which 
hour no work of Art 


1 be received ; the measure 


is adopted to avoid the confusion and damage oc- | 
after dark. | 


casioned by receiving the paintings 
Foreign Artists who wish to exhibit must send 
their ures through an agent in Paris.”’ 


are placed ; Colbert, by Debay, sen. ; Malesher 
by Bra; Portalis, vd Ram 
Maindron; T y Legendre Heral; Mathieu 


Molé, by Barre, jun.; L'topital, by Valois. The | 


Charlemagne, by Etex, is not yet finished 











until the 20th of February, until six | 


The | 
embellishments of the Chamber of Peers ane 
nearly concluded. The statues of the He ng 


us; D'Aguasseau, by | 


Several other statues also have been added. The 
Peers will be in goodly company.——The town of 
Falaise is about to erect a statue of William the 
Conqueror. Prince Henri has sent in his sub- 
scription of five hundred francs. 

GERMAN Y.—Mvnicu.—At length afew num- 
bers of Géethe’s “‘ Reinecke Fuchs,” illustrated by 
Kaulbach, have appeared from the establishment 
of Cotta. The are engraved on steel, large 
quarto, and wili extend to twelve numbers, three 
plates in each. These works are unequalled in 
their kind—the genius of Kaulbach is pre-emi- 
nent in characte wn beryl human physique, and he 
is not less distinguished in the representation of 
those animals which have been, since the time of 
the remotest antiquity, the creatures of poets and 
artists, The various ani in the work are 
drawn in a manner so masterly as to satisfy evena 
Buffon or a Cuvier, while their analogy to human 
character is pce pu striking, and without the 
slightest approach to that tasteless and disgusting 
cariacature which so frequently defaces works of 
this kind. 

There is sufficient reason to believe that the 
Crown-Prince, the eldest son of King Louis, 
will display the,same tastes, and extend the same 
patronage to Art, which have immortalized the 
nian oF his illustrious father. During his brief 
stay at Rome his Royal Highness honoured with a 
visit the studii of the most eminent artists who 
were resident there, everywhere evincing an exten- 
sive knowledge of Art, and a highly-cultivated 
taste. 

Vienna.—The new Church of St. John, in the 
Jagerzeille, is at length completed, and has been 
recently inaugurated. The interior decorations 
are of great variety, and some of the painti::.s are 
not only sublime as to subject, but also in treat- 
ment—the entire disposable space is, as it were, 
an arena wherein appears a oy aoe amon 
the most celebrated artis's of the Viennese school. 
Among these are the maiden essays, in fresco, of 
many celebrated men, as Kuppelwiesen, Schuitz, 


| and Tiirich, whose works occupy the most promi- 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and | 
Phillips; ‘Corinna’ by Gerard, ‘Zephyr’ by | 


nent places. The recently-inaugurated fountain, 
by Schwanthaler, of Munich, in which are imper- 
sonated the four principal rivers of the empire— 
the Danube, the Vistula, the Elbe, and the Po— 
continues to attract the admiration of the in- 
habitants, and also of strangers. 


Srurreart.—Herr Wening, inventor of the art | 
of anastatic printing—(See Art- Union JovRNAL, | 
| May, 1846, p. 135)—and --ho is also an artist, is 


at present at Munich, with a view to the improve- 
ment of his invention, and for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting specimens of his works—full-length por- 
traits, &c.— the results of his extraordi in- 
vention, with which, when submitted to the King 
of Bavaria, his Majesty condescended to express 
himself much pleased. 

Beriin.—Cast Marble.—The first announce- 
ment of the realization of marble works by means 
of casting, as in plaster, was generally regarded 
as a pleasantry; but the assertion has been veri- 
fied by the exhibition of very satisfactory produc- 
tions, which, in appearance, vie with sculptures in 
Carrara marble, as being equally transparent and 
substantial. it is presumed that cast-marbdle 
works will not be more expensive than those 
usually formed of gypsum, and will not be less 
manageable as to the minutest detail in execu- 
tion. Striking a general average of the cost of 
works in this material, a foot of cast marble ma 
be sold for a Prussian dollar (about three shil- 
lings English). The inventors are Messrs. Meser 
and Kriegk, who obtain the materials of their 
composition from Bohemia. Another remarkable 
invention for the formation of large figures has 
come into operation; but the material in this case 
is nothing more than the ings of the public 
roads, which is cast and consolidated into a mate- 
rial like sandstone, but is said to be superior. 
This invention is in operation at an establishment 
at Charlottenburg. Productions have lately been 
exhibited—these were four military figures mo- 
delied by Grampzow, and intepded for the front of 
the new building for the Way Department. The 
colour is a reddish brown, and the composition 
admits of greater sharpness than is to be obtained 
from standstone. 

Bonn.-—Herr Klein, Professor of Medicine, 
a member of the Council, has been so fortunate as 
to discover a beautiful Correggio, the history of 
which isextremely curious. It was brought from 


' Florence by a Dutchman, who sent it to a country- 





house on one of his estates on the 
It came afterwards into the possessio = pp 
clergyman » who purchased it at a sale of the effects 
of its importer ; and the latter bequeathed it to 
his heirs, with a strict junction, that it should 
never be cleaned or painted upon. It became sub- 
py the ig “in various individuals, until 
- ; it aye scovered yer Klein, in the 
eeping-room of a servant. The subject i 
posed tobe *St.Johninthe Desert’ 
DiisseLDorr.—A festival has been given here 
by the principal citizens, in celebration of the reso- 
lution of Leaving to reside in this city—the glory 
of which is its school of Art; and this determina- 
tion, on the part of the distinguished painter, has 


induced his school also to remain, for, in the event 
of his quitting the place, his pupils 

— his po , Send tee 

AMBURGH. — Intelligence has been rece: 

from Rome that Lehmann, who is a native of rie 
city, is about to proceed to Paris, there to com- 
plete his famous work, ‘ Pope Sixtus V. Blessing 
the Pontine Marshes.’ This artist is already ex- 
7 1 pp by engravings from his works. 

ITALY. — FLorence. — A _lately-discovered 
work of Michael Angelo, entitled ‘ Fortuna,’ has 
been exhibited at the Bartolommei Palace. Its 
originality was at first disputed, but it has been 
satisfactorily proved. 

Venice.—A bronze statue, on a marble pe- 
destal, is proposed to be erected here in honour of 
Marco Polo. The execution of the work is con- 
fided to a very able Venetian sculptor, Luigi 
Ferrari; and at Genoa the ceremony of layi 
the foundation-stone of the pedestal of a col 
statue, in bonour of Columbus, has taken place. 


———— a 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

BIRMINGHAM.—It would appear that considerable 
excitement has been caused in Birmingham by diaco- 
veries of serious “irregularities in the silver-plate 
tiade”; the “ Birmingham Journal” has a long article 
on the subject, giving the name and address of the 
accused—a manufacturer of note — and stating that 
he had been examined by the Guardians, and, ‘ 
found guilty, was fined in the legal penalty.” Wedo 
not publish the name, as the examination is not 
* reported”—but it may be our duty to do so. “ The 
in which the introduction of base metal to the stand 
plate, stamped ‘ genuine’ by the Assay-office, was accom- 
plished was this :—In hollow places, such as the feet of 
vases and candelabra, base metal was introduced after 
the skeleton had been taken to the Assay-office, and the 
= being afterwards weighed, was sold at the price of 
silver. 

Worcester.—Mr. Grorce WALLIS, the late Master 
of the Manchester School of Design, to whose indefa- 
tigable zeal and ability that Institution was mainly 
indebted for the high position it assumed, has been deli- 
vering lectures at Worcester “on the Fine Arts and their 
application to industrial ” We have before us 
the ——_ of the city, which give detailed reports of 
hia lectures; we regret that we cannot find space for 
even portions of them in our columns—for they are all 
undoubtably able and ; precisely suited to 
meet the views and advance the objects of the people to 
whom they are addressed. At one of the lectures there 
were, it a , 600 persons present. The “ Chronicle,” 
speaking of him, says,—‘t The worthy lecturer was evi- 
dently a perfect master of his subject, for ‘he spoke as 
one having authority,’ and his numerous illustrations were 
beautiful in themselves, and happily selected.’ And the 
“ Herald”—that “he is evidently a complete master of 
ale eager Sat: wet vesaien all tha ceclnen woseaaty 

vourite object, yet ns e coo! 
for the eucessefal application of theory to practice. 
Areagupene are in progress for the establishment of a 
School of Design at Worcester; it would be of vital 
service to the ancient city. Many admirable manufac- 
tories are established there—among others that of Fn- 
caustic Tiles, by Messrs. St. Jonny, Barr, and Co.; the 
Porcelain works of Messrs. CHAMBERLAYNS ( 
in the AntT-Un10N), and the Porcelain works of Messrs. 
Gaatncer,which it will be ere our duty to visit. 

EpinBuRGH.—The Royal sh Society has just 
issued its report forthe present year. The cheap 
Exhibitions have proved, it appears, a source of a 
derable profit. “More than the usual number bab 4 
visitors, consisting chiefly of the u and a 
classes of the nny oye con of 
season to frequent the Galleries; while the aay 
admitting the public at a cheap rate in the or 
now become an established and most im t yr 
the Exhibition.” Six thousand persons, the report 
were admitted in one day. There are other — 
points in this report to which we shall direct 
a — PoTTeRrtEs 

He STAFFORDSHIRE 5 . 
gis be been lecturi: im several of the Pottery Toute 

e shall next month have much to say upon — 
—much that will redound but little to the credit 
manufacturers of the district, with two or three honour 
able exceptions. 
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ordinary meeting for the ninety-third 
on - tthe Society of Arts the Secretary read 
the opening address of the Council on the recent 
| proceedings, the present duties, and the future 
of the Society. The address commenced 
c stating that though this Society had lost many 
valued members by the multiplication of the many 
usefal societies for the advancement of Art, the 
improvement in design, and the culture of manu- 
skill, still the Council felt that 
ae donkey had, by its example, given work to 
so many valuable Institutions, for whose best 
was a wideand open field. It had 
remarked by H.R. H. Prince Albert, the 
President of the povsad toa “ue rf = 
Council which had recently waited upon 
that the department of the Society 
would be most “‘ LIKELY TO PROVE IMME- 
DIATELY BENEFICIAL TO THE PUBLIC WAS THAT 
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RIOUs MANUFACTURES OF THE CoUNTRY.” Those 
manufactures were already perfect in finish and 
cheap in production, but other countries excelled 
them in beauty of design, perfection of colouring, 
symmetry of form, and in the excellence of their 
; and (continued his Royal Highness), 
“79 WED MECHANICAL SKILL WITH HIGH 
ART Ig A TASK WORTHY OF THE SciETY OF 
ARTS, AND DIRECTLY WITHIN THE PATH OF ITS 
puty.” In accordance with these views, the So- 
ciety proposed during the ensuing session to give 
~_ prizes and premiums for decorative designs. 
he object was the encouragement thereby of i 
nuity and talent by publicity and distinction ; 
direction of invention to the most useful purposes, 
and the wider diffusion of taste and knowledge in 
objects of Art and improved manufactures. The 
address concluded by observing, that though an 
| extension of the means at the disposal of the 
oe Bee most des?rable, yet the demand had 
been uly and liberally responded to, not onl 
| by members of the Society, many of whom had 
| doubled their subscriptions, but 7 other gentle- 
| men, who had contributed funds for special pur- 
| poses; and further offers of the same nature 


E 


already been tendered for the ensuing session, and 
the Council entertained no doubt that, as the exer- 





|| tions of the Society became better known, there 
|| would be no lack of individuals to come forward 
|| im aid of the promotion of the welfare and culture 
| Of taste, and the advancement of objects so im- 
| portant to the whole community. The address 
| Was received with warm applause, and the Secre- 

tary then proceeded to communicate to the meet- 
+. paper by Mr. D. R. Hay, the author of a 
| “Treatise on the Harmony of Colouring,” on the 
“ Principles employed in the recent Decorations 
of the Great Hall of the Society.” Mr. Hay, the 
gentleman to whom these decorations had been in- 
trusted by the Council, was unavoidably absent ; 
but the paper entered at length into a detail of the 
principles which had governed him in effecting the 

improvements.” 

Sig these decorations it is our duty to re- 
mark. T " 


he Hall has undergone a change d the 
recess of the sittings of the members. The blank 


surface of the coved ceiling and the flat ls of the 
cupola have been a With all res for 
this long-establish Society, we are fo to say 
, to give it the charm of decoration is a 
failure. Notwithstanding the flourish of the de- 
corator about the rationale of conception, the im- 
portance of imparting grandeur to t 
by the combination of geometric with tic 
y and many other technical and “ learned ” 
terms, the result is disappointment. ‘The decora- 
tion is, in idea, of the lowest possible character ; 
Art is none. It is a purely mechanical 
work constructed by the compasses and ruler. 
The cove of the ceiling, which presents the largest 
space, is a combination of curves, every 
Species of tortuous confusion, the 
quiet contemplation of the pictures beneath. 
curves resolve, at intervals, into stars, which are 
gilt and of the most insignificant form. The up- 
Per surfaces of the ceiling and the cupola are com- 
of small rectilinear forms of various colours, 
tastelessly constructed that the arrangement 
would be scouted if offered as a pattern for floor- 
cloth. Pa architectural bands of these divisions 
being plain destroys the connexion of the 











parts, and makes the feebleness of the design 
sare Seeres. Geometrical forms upon flat sur- 

are at 
with the principles of Art—indicating the lowest 
range of thought, instead of exalting the general ex- 
cellence. The pictures of Barry have been intrusted 
for cleaning to the decorator, “ his great admiration 
of the painter’s works being a sure 
ability”! This is, at least, 
therefore, they were washed with soap 
elements. 
tures, with the exception of the ‘ Orph 
never been varnished, they have now an op 
look. It is said the stains which 
‘Orpheus’ are to be “removed.” In the en- 
trance-hall a copy of a beautiful Roman tes- 
sellated pavement has just been completed. 
The original exists, we believe, at Rome, and 
the copy from which the work was executed 
was sent to this country by Mr. Wyatt. The 
dimensions are about six feet by six, the de- 
sign being what is commonly ed a Roman 
knot. The -coloured tessere are from the 
manufactory of Messrs. Minton and Co., and were 
composed before being laid down. The attempt 
at ¢essere composition which was made at the 
Royal Exchange failed entirely; but we are as- 
sured that this pavement is laid down in a manner 
to ensure durability. 

The Society is sadly in arrear with the times. 
But we perceive indications of a better and more 
energetic spirit in the Directory—and the some- 
—— recent appointment of a new Secretary augurs 
well, 

TOPICS OF THE MONTH. «| 

Tue Royat Commission.—As the month of 
June approaches, it may be well to remind Artists 
that the result of the Exhibition in Westminster 
Hall will be looked to with deep anxiety, not only 
by this country but by every nation of Europe. 

e collection of Cartoons and -Frescos was an 
experiment: the assemblage of Paintings will be 
none: it cannot fail to fix, in a great degree, and 
for a time, the precise position of British Art—to 
determine its capabilities and its claims; it is in 
fact pregnant with a great future: for the non-ap- 

earance of high merit will not be attributed to the 
fact that artists have not chosen to do that which 
they ought to have done and = have done. If 
the Crown and country are willing to patronise 
British Art, it will be a shameful and humiliating 
respense—that British artists delay or decline to 
co-operate with the Sovereign and with Parliament. 
We confess we entertain some apprehensions on 
the subject : for, from much that we have seen and 
more that we have heard, we believe the competi- 
tors will be chiefly the juniors of the Profession. 
We are loath to anticipate, not a failure—for of 
that we have no fear—but a holding back on the 

art of the “leading” artists of the kingdom. 
We have but little “news” to communicate on 
this all-important subject. Our readers are aware 
that three artists have been commissioned to exe- 
cute frescos in the House of Lords—Messrs, 
Maclise, Cope, and Horsley: it is for them to 
commence when they please. Twocompartments 
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in the House are therefore still open, the subjects 
being ‘ Prince Henry acknow the Authority 
of Chief Justice Gascoigne,’ and the corresponding 


subject of Law. Five artists—viz., Messrs. Cope, 
Horsley, Herbert, Severn, and Tenniel—are com- 
missioned to paint in the Poets’ Hall, and appear 
to wait only till the architect’s arrangements are 
complete: they are required first to submit 
sketches. As yet, Mr. Severn only has submitted 


a design, preparatory to the execution of the large 
drawing i Cutline for his fresco. His subject is 


from Spencer. Three sculptors—viz., Messrs. 
Marshall, Foley, and Sall-ctee at work on the 
statues: the first-named of Clarendon, the second 
of Hampden, the third of Falkland. In conse- 

uence of the wearisome misunde between 
the architect and the oe yay ° 
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stranger to the members: it was 
the result entirely of his own merits. It is un- 
necessary to refer to his more recent works : 
are among the triumphs of British Art. 
Earlier in his career he chiefly — 
maidens, and attracted atten we re- 
collect rightly, at the of British Artists— 
y the nog 
ortraitures. . $ 
aimed at “ High Art,” and is second to very 
few of our _— eee in the delineation of the 
female form as illustrative of poetry and history. 
Tue Hancers At THE Roya ACADEMY, 
the Exhibition, 1837, will be—C. L. 
Thomas Webster, and J. R. Herbert, Esqrs.; 
the two latter are new members, and will dis- 
charge the irksome and onerous duty for the first 
time; we fear, too, that artists will have to endure 
another disadvantage: Mr. Eastlake, upon whose 
"a amg and eergee Dawg delicate sense of 
mour, the utmost re might be 
will, probably, be so circumstanced as to be un- 
able to give much time to the task ; the confidence 
of the Profession will, therefore, rest with 
Mr. Webster, who is universally respected by his 
brethren; but the responsibilities to be incurred 
are serious and heavy, and ought to be shared by 
members whose age render them 
comparatively indifferent to the results which 
cannot fail to occur; for, if the “hanging” 
proached as near perfection as human labour co 
there would inevitably be many malcontents. 
Poe sui ae rege ek the 10th 
of December, e seven versary 
of the foundation of the Royal pga | a gene- 
ral meeting of the Academicians was held in Tra- 
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falgar-square, when the follo distribution of 
remiums took place: —To . Hutchinson 
eorge Smith, for the best made in the 
pain school, the silver m and the Lec- 
tures of Professor Fuseli, and Flaxman, 


’ 
To Mr. Charles H. Stanley, for the next best copy 
made in the painting school, the silver medal. To 
Mr. Thomas Herbert Macguire, for the next best 
drawing from the life, the silver medal. To Mr. 
Francis Browne Newman, for the best dra of 
St. Peter’s Church, Cornwall, the silver ‘ 
To Mr. George Stewart, for the best sremien? 
from the antique, the silver medal. To Mr. Wil- 
liam Graham ick, for the best model from the 
antique, the silver medal.—The ceremony was con- 
cluded by a short address to the students from 
the Keeper. The general assemblage afterwards 
proceeded to appoint officers for the ens 
when Sir M, A. Shee was unanimously re-e 
President. Council—New List—Thomas Web- 
ster, Patrick, MacDowell, John Herbert, 
and Thomas Uwins, Esqrs. Old arles 
Etty, Abraham Cooper, and 
Baily, Esqrs. Visitors in the 
Life Academy—New List—Abraham Cooper 
Thomas Webster, John Rogers Herbert, and 
i ; Baily, Toke Ponce Kale Charles 
ily, John es 
Tove Leslie, Charles Landseer, ned Predevick 
Wi ton, Esqrs. Visitors in the School of 
‘ioe is, ‘Thomas W. whey ' a 
e . O) 
t Lise Okasies ‘Locke Bost 


Herbert, . Old 
vies Landooet Roney Dee Rein- 


year 


lake, Char: 


le, and Thomas Uwins uditors—Wil- 
Sarwan en co 
Tue Socizsty or AINTERS ix Water Co- 
tours held their annual meeting on 
Monday, The sad ¥ 


President, , and 
lding, John W. W: 
Mackensie, Hoqa-—-wore unanimously Fe-clected. 
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recently brough 


~ 94 t to this country, 


of interest, two statuettes, to 
pleasuse in the 

readers— especial! 

at Messrs. 
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“renew the work 
ee entire satis- 
be difficult for us to 
uisite character of these 
»¢ to render them more 
take an early opportunity 
of them: for even in that 
valuable information to the 
of Art. They are not taken 
least the bodies of the knights 
are moulded; the armed limbs 
accessories are all the careful 
elaborately-finished produce of the artist’s 
portion is executed with so 
to render the statuettes 
The saddle-cloths of the 
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les we refer to, have the ar- 
Prince Albert; but it is an 
e artist’s plan to introduce 
tleman who may desire to ess 
colours or in plain relief. Of 
shown in t-street, two are 
colours; the latter 
t, and describing at once 
P costume of the knight, The 
artust is progressing with examples of knights 
on the armour of several 
epochs; these also be executed under the 
superintendence of Herr Heideloff; and may, 
consequently, be accepted as authorities from 
which artists may paint and authors write. The 
introduction of such admirable productions into 
is an immense boon to various classes 

gestive and 
consulted 
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ter to the Theatre Royal 
Coven : he prove an acquisition of no 
slight value te the new management; and we re- 
joice to know that j ent has been exercised in 
the selection of a to de over so im- 
portant a department of the drama. The painter 
of aa the Queen’s Theatre is Mr. Marshall 
—an of acknowledged skill and talent. Of 
late years, Art has had dominion where half a cen- 
tury back it was unknown: this is beyond doubt a 
conclusive sign that public taste is not so easily 
made content as it was when our fathers were 
young men. 

Tus Gaarutc Soctrty commenced the “ sea- 
son” on the of Wednesday, the 9th of 
December : although the weather was unpropitious 
Same SETS eee, ocean ee entanee, an 
many curious interesting works of Art were 
laid _ the tables. We may be enabled to re- 
port the next monthly meeting more fully. 

Cuina.—We rejoice to learn that the Celestial 
Empire is about to be fully described—its ancient 

, its present ition, and its future 
by a gentleman most competent to the 

t task. There is, perhaps, no living 
to whom England is more indebted than to 
No man so thoroughly 

or has so completely developed, the 
British Empire ; are few of 








and the helmets of the | 





King; although he is of opinion that we have no 
cause to fear the competition to which circum- 
stances invite British artists. 

Tae tate Ma. Fintason—We have given 
elsewhere a brief memoir of this lamented gentle- 
man. We have since learned that his widow 
children have been deprived by his death 
means of su t; and that several benev: 

ms, to whom he was known, and by 

was highly esteemed and are making 
arrangements for raising, by su ption, some 
means of contribu to the support of the fa- 
a. We earnest] this announcement ma 
add to the list of su We believe the case 
is one that imperatively demands immediate aid. 

dy eg tw ong 4 oF coger ARTISTs.—An ac- 
tion been brought b t, repre- 
senting the Society, mst the printer of the 
“Spectator” newspaper, for libel, in having stated 
that the “‘ Memorial of the Members for a er 


| of Incorporation,” which contained the a 


of many distinguished persons, was not bond 

signed by oon Damages to the amount of £100 
were awarded by the jury ; although a an 
number of the jo contained an ex - 
tion and apology, which the Chief Justice con- 
sidered insufficient. We much regret that the 
Society did not “‘ go” for nominal damages-—if, 
indeed, the action were advisable at all :—it would 
have been the worthiest course. To enter into 
the subject in any degree fully would demand 
o— space than we can afford: we merely, 

erefore, place on record the fact. 

Wituiam anp Mary Howirr.— There are 
few, if any, living writers, to whom the present 
generation owes more than to these excellent per- 
sons and accomplished authors. Mr. Howit< has, 
indeed, trodden the rough and thorny paths of 
literature ; while, Mrs. Howitt has gathered the 
sweet and simple flowers that grow by the way- 
side ; yet both have contributed largely to increase 
the general store of information and amusement ; 
both have laboured ardently and successfully to 
make us wiser, happier, and better. We rejoice 
to find they are about to commence the issue of a 
periodical work “for the many”—and for them- 
selves ; that the hold it will be sure to take u 
the public will conduce to their own benefit ; t, 
while pra aey and entertaining “the mass,”’ 
they will obtain a just and reasonable recompense 
for the toil, anxiety, and en i ble from 
such a task; that, in short, the publisher will 
not secure the lion’s share of the profit, while the 
labourers in the vineyard do all the work. There 
can be no doubt, whatever, that the result will be 
a publication of the highest merit and truest value ; 
with genius will be combined knowledge and prac- 
tical experience ; sound Say wep will go hand-in- 
hand with good taste: for the gentle touch ofa 
most gracious woman will moderate the zeal of a 
strong—it may be a stern— ing ; and the 
issue is certain to be ee 

M. Poynter has published his Report on the 
French Schools, presented “last year” to the 
Council of the Government Schools of Design. 
Why it should have been so long withheld we can- 
not say; but it would be —- difficult to guess 
why it is published at all: for, in truth, it commu- 
nicates no information whatever, except that the 
Inspector of the British Provincia] Schools, not 
having had time to learn anything about French 
manufactures, obtained some insight into French 
Painting on Glass: he says— 

“ I could have wished to take such a view of the manu- 
factures of Paris as might have enabled me to draw some 
comparison with those of our country} but, as the 


own 

time at my disposal did not admit of an . 
I confined myself to the subject of sol deen of hick 
a great quantity has lately been executed in France.” 

The only suggestion he is wi to hazard for 
the guidance of our Government l of Design 
is, t we should obtain copies of sketches “‘ on 
large canvas covered with paper,”’ made by an ar- 
tist whose name he does not mention, but who is, 
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in the fall of the Institute—with sympath 
and not much of regret. We last nese reported 
that a meeting was to be held for the of 
ex wen Ne: eager gs it has beer held, 

ve been ex need 
such <7 is justifiable only in mt 
cases ; es some delinqu: 
to = A armory Ane oo ae eds i 

dignity and sustain 
character, must show good cause for a 
tremely perilous. In this instan 
<fthaguedien Gade sienaes 
c 

members—for the il have 


not to pay their subscriptions until they 

a full statement of accounts; the two members 

= ed this document on behalf of themselves 
o 


were, it appears, inted, ata 

meeting, part of a Special Committee for ine 
and reporting upon such accounts ;* and,al 
such appointment was rescinded at a subsequent 
— meeting, they may have thought themselves 

und to give the advice they did give. The para- 
graph of ihe circular to which we refer is this :-— 

“The Committee, therefore, call all lovers of 
good order, and supporters of the intellectual character 
of the Institute, to resist the domination of the Club— 
to refuse to be bound by its yen gs,—and to refuse 
to pay any subscriptions until the accounts are satisfae- 
torily adjusted, and the management of the Institute put 
upon a proper basis.” 
In this view, and in this advice, the two members 
were sup by forty other members, who 
pa mat ibee pet oat of their conduct and 
expressive of con ce. It does, therefore, seem 
to us—and it surely will so seem to a vast number 
of right-thinking persons—that the resolution for 
expulsion was unadvisable and unjustifiable, if it 
were not despotic and subversive of all rules by 
which society is held er. We cannot but 
arrive at the conclusion that the establishment of 
a club—for eating, dri , and smoki the 
house of the Institute is at the bottom of all the 
mischief. We do not lay much stress on the asser- 
tion of the expelled members and their forty co- 
mates, that the expenses connected with this club 
were defrayed by the Institute; nor do —— 
much heed to assertions that it induced 
and habits subversive of all order and destructive 
of all respec ; but a club is almost inva- 
ea 

oubt ori te sus , en 
and produce man utable “ squabbles.” We 
feel that we should be doing little service to the 
Sie ee ether mea 
ab i i ject; but we 
without expre a strong opinion that the 
surer to the Institute has been shamefully and most 
en treated ; wt sas hee to his 
judice are without the slightest ; 

ad that he has had evil recompense for inde- 
fatigable zeal and ex 
was 2 ne ro only b 
motihg the welfare o. 
fellow-artists. 

HospiraL For THE CuRE oF CoNnsUMPTION 
AnD Diseases oF THE CHEsT.—We have s0 
frequently—and, in the case of bey. great June 
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snow-covered path and the biting wind 
eo into the warm and cheerful and comfort- 
able wards, where the victims of the English pesti- 
find shelter and relief. The apartments 
for the reception of the out- tients are 
as unexceptionable in their way as those appro- 
to the in-patients; the rooms are well 
and remarkably well ventilated ; warm baths 
with proper attendance are ready at a few minutes’ 
notice, when the physicians consider them neces- 
sary ; and, in short, the most ample means of every 
kind furnish aids to reve ep be or recovery. 
earnestly hope that all who heve an opportu- 
. of doing 80 Le visit this Institution ; it will 
repay the trouble. We desire to see 
hospitals in time established throughout 
country ; there is quite as much necessity for 
Consumptive Hospital in every county town as 
an Insane lum or a Fever Hospital. It is, 
, impossible that this fine Institution, even 
when all the projects for its extension are in full 
ion, ean yield advice and medicine to, much 
less receive within its walls, a tithe of those who 
seek telief where they know it is to be found. A 
portion of the building has been fitted up—at 
the expense of the founder, Philip Rose, Esq.—as 
achapel; but persons of all creeds are of course 
le, and can obtain the attendance of their 
own pastor. We cannot at present devote greater 
to this deeply interesting subject ; but it is 

one to which it will be our duty to recur. 

Tue TREATY WITH Prussia, under which 

may be imported into the United Kingdom 
at the duty of 4d. each, or, if bound or sewn, at 
the duty of 14d. the dozen, has already led to 
considerable importations. Since that treaty came 
into operation, viz., on the 10th of September, 
1846, 20,960 prints, and 314 dozen cf prints 
bound or sewn, had been admitted to entry in 
London. Or SAxon Prints under the treaty 
with Saxony, only twenty-two prints, and four 
dozen of prints bound, have been entered. 

Tue Scnoot or Desicn.—The “ Letters” of 
Messrs. Townsend, Richardson, and Redgrave, 
and other documents in reference to the manage- 
ment and arrangements of the School of Design, 
have been referred for consideration to a Com- 
mittee nominated for that wr by the Council. 
The Committee consists of Messrs. Lefevre, 
Hawes, Gardiner, Etty, Cockerell, Ker, Rich- 
mond, and Sir R. Westmacott. Whether they 
will, or will not, ultimately make a Report, we 
cannot say; but we have little doubt that some im- 
— in the Institution will arise out of the 

ssions that cannot fail to ensue. 

Tue Lecrunes on ARrcuiTecruRE by the 

y Professor will not take place in 
the usual course, the Professor being prevented 
from the fulfilment of this duty, in the ensuing 
season, “ by unavoidable circumstances.”’ 

Mr. Lucy, to whose establishment of an atelier, 
for study from the life, we referred last month, has 
secured the able and efficient aid of Mr. Marshall, 
of the London University—a practical and skilful 
anatomist. 

Tur Art-Unton or Lonpow.—We have space 
| merely to direct attention to the Charter of this 
Society, printed in our Journal. Itis a document 
| that will guide other similar Institutions. We 
shall, next month, have some information to com- 
municate as to the future plans of the Society ; 
but at present can only refer to the advertisement, 
which contains many interesting statements, 

Tue AmicaBLe Socrery.—A detailed adver- 
tisement in our Journal explains the nature and 
objects of this very useful Society. We regret that 
Wwe cannot now do more than allude to it; but we 
justi — an early opportunity of rendering it full 

Henry Rooers, Esq., the distinguished lee- 
ne a ee ee us to contradict a 

ement that he has been engaged to superi 
tend any department of the atelier of Mr. Bal. 
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Tue CoLossgum.—We ve that an ar- 
Tangement has been made by which the 
= vatting this establishment has been “ 2 


enjoyed exten of the year, when amusements are 
SIV , we recommend 
this as having claie shove all cetete the’ Me- 
ye ares nm those who desire to blend informa- 
e, 
_ Tae Barrisn Instrrvtion.— 
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REVIEWS. 
Rozerts’s Views tn Eorrt. Published by 
Alderman Moon. 


We have for some time looked forward to the 
issue of these Egyptian sketches, which may, in 
some sort, be said to have been announced by Mr. 
Roberts's lately-exhibited views at Cairo He- 
liopolis, The series will be uniform with “ The 
Palestine.”’ The views contained in the first number 
are two vignettes—such vignettes as have before 
create mle fara Ben sete e asa 
quarto page and three folio plates, all litho- 
greph by Haghe in a ws every way worthy of 
high reputation. e subjects are, ‘ The 
ds of Geezeh from the Nile,’ ‘ The Tem- 
ple of Tafa, in Nubia,’ ‘ Colossal in front 
of the Great Temple of Aboo-Simbel,’ ‘ View 
looking towards the Pyramids of Dashour and 
Saccara, with a Slave-boat on the Nile.’ These 
materials throw us at once back upon ancient 
Egypt, and suggest a thought of the little interest 
inspired by the modern cities and their satrapa in 
comparison with the wonders of times i 
back into the obscurity of foregone years, the 
enactments of which we are compelled to estimate 
broadly by centuries : for Egypt—a Cybele among 
the kingdoms of the earth— maintains her place 
— the family of nations, still mysteriously 
veiled even over her hoar coronal of pyramids. 
“For in those days there were giants on the 
earth” ;—if the words do not apply generally as to 
physical development, it is certain that the concep- 
tions of men were then surpassingly ntic; and 
yet they lived in a younger world, and they worked 
without precedent—in which is sought the virtue of 
so much that is great in these days. Everything 
relating to Egypt is pre-eminent weve, & 
there has not been a conqueror distinguished 
the history of the world, from the days of Cambyses 
to those of Napoleon, who has withheld the tri- 
bute of his unqualified admiration from the de- 
parted genius of the place. The self-love of Alex- 
ander was so piqued by the overwhelming m 
of the Pyramids that he could find solace iy in 
being ranked among the gods of Egypt—thus 
only finding elevation above her kings; and such 
was the enthusiasm of Germanicus that, after 
having subdued Egypt and seated a Roman Pre- 
fect on the ancient throne of the Ptolemies, he 
gave himself up entirely to the study of the anti- 
quities of the country, and in these forgot alike 
triumph and repose. The Pyramids excite the 
wonder of every pilgrim who traverses the Lybian 
Desert ; but his mind is not more bowed down than 
those of thousands ho have preceded him; Per- 
sian satrape, Macedonian heroes, Grecian bards, 
sages Selesd tne on eng fl ney sian. 
acknowledged the same feeling. Every - 
place of the desert route has witnessed the 
coming of men to whose testimonies we now listen 
from the living page. They were beheld with 
wonder and admiration by Homer, Herodotus, 
Pythagoras, and Plato; by Orpheus, Muszus, 
Lycurgus, Solon, and Plutarch ; and wherefore 
may we not believe they were beheld by Abraham 


while sojourning in Egypt; by J , the ruler, 
and by Mews Ac: 5 ol Bets e banner of 
Jehovah, he led Israel forth from bondage ? 

The admirable work to which these observations 
are introductory we shall review in our next, 


Tue Parasites or Our Lorp. Illuminated in 
Gold and Colours. Publishers, Loneman & Co. 
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than 
rowed from old missals, or other sources of con- 
ventional ornament, however quaint or beautiful.” 
Seep te 

in go urs, y 
tenor or narrative; as instances we mention 
the thorns and roses which s e 
of the rich man and Lazarus; andthe “ 
,»”’ emblematic of the 


relief, with a medallion of the Saviour, emblem* 
the barren and fruitful fig- 
tree, &c, It has but one fault, which is, that 
while it preserves the form, it even exaggerates 
the clumsiness, of antiquity; and the cover 
nearly as heavy as cast iron, although the book 
consists of but 16 leaves. With this,exception 
which does not at all invalidate the excellence of 
design which reigns throughout the entire work, 
it may safely be vee the most unexception- 
gift-book of the season. 
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Horses aT THE Fountain. Painted by Epwin 
Lanpszer, R.A. Engraved . H. Warr. 
Publishers, Henny Graves and Co. 


This is unquestionably one of the highest 
achjreentaf the ria rae combination 
of force an cacy; an augmen 
- nf et eee tw british a 
name 18 us among engravers, 
sndbieantualiah anne Continent, where he is 
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reasonable doubt; suc 
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teach nothing, and 
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“s Frnst Councrt. Painted by Sir 

mx, R.A. Engraved by C. Fox. 
Alderman Moon. 

was not a t-painter; he essayed 

t, almost invariably, his attempts were 

The print under notice will not ground 

upon the fidelity of the 

are sufficiently like 


= has — 
difficult subject; the groupings 

om ly good; the whole 

th care, thought, 

all doubt the painter was 

cel in the important task 


jesty—almost the first 
commission” o 
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"oierneen, Tii 

fine w may be safely ran 
wee aot the highest siahatvamnet 
favour with thousands ; for the incident 
rather say the event—it exhibits will 
subjects of the Queen, young and 
earliest act of sovereignty be for 
the most cherished memories associa- 
have passed since 
young an ful maiden here 
—the object of so many anxious hopes— 
become the happy mother of many children. 
f existed as to what time t teach her, 
they have vanished, and in their stead have come 
assured loyalty, respect, esteem, and affection— 
the deep and earnest tion of a free people for 
a ruler who recognises and maintains their rights. 
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l Tatus oy tus Ceytury. By Joun Soniesxr 


and Cuarnies Epwaxp Stuart. Edinburgh: 
James MARSHALL 
The veriest dream of romance comes upon us like 
a sunbeam in these utilitarian times; and the ro- 
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thors of “‘ Tales of a Century” as the writers of 
their own romance, cannot avoid being interested 
in this singular volume; and macy will place it 
on their shelves for the sake of the facts connected 
with Scotland, rather than for its higher claim t: 
distinction. Meanwhile, we recommend it to our 
readers as a vivid and entertaining book, which 


we have perused with great interest. 


Tus Live or James Ganvon, Esa., M.R.LA., 
F.R.S., &c. Published by Hopcxs and Sauiru, 
Dublin. 

The editorship and compilation of these memoirs 

were commenced by the late Mr. T. J. Mulvany, 

R.H.A., from materials supplied by James Gan- 

don, Esq., the son of the subject of erihed 

but, unfortunately, the work was unaccom 

at the death of Mr. Mulvany—having been 

finished by another hand. As more than twenty 

years have elapsed since the death of Mr. Gan- 
don, it is a matter of surprise that a biography 
has not before appeared of an architect whose 
cultivated taste proclaimed by so many 

ublic edifices. Mr. Gandon was apprenticed to 

Bir W. Chambers, and, while living in his house, 

he acquired the patronage of the late Earl of 

Charlemont, a liberal friend of Art and artists. 

About the year 1776 he pro a continuation 

of “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” a work which had 

been commenced by Colin Campbell, an architect 
of the reign of George I. In this undertaking he 
was joined by Mr. Woolfe, an architect who held 
office in the Board of Works. Such an under. 
taking might have appeared formidable even toa 
man of great literary power and experience; but 
it was successfully achieved by Mr. Gandon be- 
fore he had completed his twenty-fifth year. It 
was in 1781 that, at the instance of Lord Carlow, 

Mr. Gandon first went to Dublin to concert mea- 

sures for the erection of the new Custom-house. 

He thus writes of the capital (as it then was) of 

his adopted country :—“ The houses of the gentry 

were generally inconvenient in their plans, having, 
in most cases, but two rooms on a floor, and these 
adapted for large parties, and as to architectural 
style in eubellchmens or finish they were very 
imperfect.” The desi of this accomplished 
architect—many of which were executed under his 
immediate superintendence—are the Royal Ex- 
change, Dublin; Court-house and Prison at Not- 
tingham ; New Lunatic Asylum, London; New 

Custom-house, Dublin; Docks and extensive 

Storehouses connected with the Custom-house, 

New Town of Geneva ; Four Courts, Dublin ; Car- 

lisle Bridge, Dublin; Military Hospital, Phenix 

Park ; Portico of Parliament House in West- 

moreland-street, Dublin; various plans for alter- 

ations in House of Commons, Dublin ; King’s 

Inns, Dublin. Mr. Gandon died in 1823, but hi 

fame will be jong upheld by such monuments as 

these. The book is pleasantly written, and con- 
tains much interesting information about Art and 
artists. 

Mrs. Penxtys’s Batt. By Mr. M. A. Trr- 

MARSH. Publishers, CHarman and Hatt. 


The idea of this most merry and very “ laugh- 
able” contribution to our store of Christmas 
amusements, is admirably worked out: its humour 
is sustained to the very last page with a story- 
telling go#t—an earnestness and consistency that 
set us at once on easy terms with the host and 
hostess,—with every one, in fact, except the Mulli- 
gan of Ballymulligan, whose race (extinct for 
some a has been revived for Mrs. Perkins’s 
edification the us of Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. is a person whose ac- 
quaintance everywhere, except at Mr. Perkins’s 
ball, we would gladly decline, and feel assured 
that, but for Michael Angelo’s pen and pencil, he 
would have remained as a thing that had been 
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“‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball” bids fair to become the 
season. 


- most popular ball of the 


Tue Batrie or Lirg; a Love Story. B 
- By 
Coase Dicepe. Publishers, Buapscry 
This little volume is thus dedicated :-— 
“ This Christmas 
a is cordially inscribed to my 
There is a gentleness and peacefuiaess 
conduct of a most sweet story, that has, btn 
thinking, little to do with the title ; it is 
battle of love than of life. 
forth the tale will have been 
and acted largely; and each 
will have f j 


ire, in certain quarters, against its two 
decessors. It aims to exhibit the 
earnestnesss of self-denial which lives and en. 
dures within the heart of a loving girl; and this 
purpose is ably and yet strangely developed at 
the end. The illustrations are better than 
have ever been to any work of Mr. Dickens’s— 
he seems to have hit exactly upon what was most 
suited to the pencils of Maclise and Stanfield ; and 


the book have worked con amore. There are health 
and freshness in every page; there is muchte. | 
touch—nothing to lacerate—the feelings; and we 
cannot but think, high as Mr. Dickens’s 

tion is, it will mount still higher in “ ‘The 

of Life.” 


Tuer Farry Rixc; Translated from the German 
of Jacop and WILHELM Griwa. By Jouyn 
Epwarp Taytor. Publisher, Joun Murray. 


This is a book every way calculated to t 
the pleasures of es. ind revive in agi tie tems 
mory of past enjoyments; we should not, 
overrate the feelings created by “ Tales of Fairy- 
land” if we used the term “ happiness” instead 
of enjoyment; we cannot forget the luxury of the 
quiet hours dedicated to stories which, while we 
wondered at, we — se in; ote exercised 
our imagination and excited our s ; 
no child ever yet confounded them with the actual 
events or business of life. Mr. Ta i 
preface to this free translation of G 's 
tells us he has endeavoured to preserve the simple 
style of narrative and language, which gives 
their peculiar charm; but he leaves it to the 
viewer to say what a rich store of knowledge 
has collected in his notes, and with what skill 
has blended the information he so honestl 
generously acknowiedges to have been deri 
from ayer as @ species 0 
the zeal with which he entered upon so 
task, the words of Luther—“ I would 
the tales of wonder which I have 
from early childhood, or which hav 
way through life, for any gold.” Mr. 
learned man; a scholar, and a ripe 
= does not ——— he oe his 
us to give pleasure, and by these 
struct. Much, indeed, do we owe of 
the labourer who contributes so greatly t 
enjoyment by the wholesome exercise of 
knowledge ; the tales are a welcome gift 
and young, and the illustrations, by Mr. 
Doyle, only lead us to regret that they are 
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MON Prayer. Publisher, M. 
This is a very beautiful edition of the 
of our prayers in public and private; the 
tions (if we include the initial letters) are more 
numerous than we can tell ; and many of them are 
admirable in design and execution. The frontis- 


i is favourable specimen . 
cots illumination. ee Sucha yee 
acceptable ing to many at season, 
ee duty to exchange 























